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College 

gentlemen 

prefer 

P.  A. 


BLOND  gentlemen  and  dark-haired  gentlemen, 
diffident*  freshmen  and  august  seniors  .  .  . 
Prince  Albert  is  the  overwhelming  campus- 
favorite  of  every  type  and  every  pipe.  (Yes, 
the  pipes  do  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  They 
can  act  in  a  docile,  friendly  manner  or  they  can 
be  mean.     It  depends  on  what  you  feed  them.) 

Open  a  tidy  red  tin  of  good  old  P.  A.  That 
first  fragrant  whiff  will  tell  vou  whv  gentlemen 
prefer  Prince  Albert.  Tuck  a  load  into  the  bowl 
of  your  pipe  and  light  up.  Fragrance  and  taste 
alone  are  enough  to  win  you. 

But  P.  A.  doesn't  stop  there.  It  is  cool- 
smoking.  It  is  mild  as  Maytime,  yet  it  has 
plenty  of  body.  It  is  kind  to  your  tongue  and 
throat.  You  can  hit  it  up  all  you  like  and  it 
never  hits  back.  Try  a  tin  of  P.  A.  You'll 
certainly  prefer  it  after  that. 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in 
tidy  red  tins,  pound  and  half- 
pound  tin  humidors ,  and 
pound  crystal-glass  humidors 
with  sponge-moistener  top. 
And  alna\s  with  cv*?r>  bit 
of  bile  and  parch  removed  by 
the   Prince    Albert    process. 


♦Not  too  diffident. 


>RINGE  ALBERT 

— no   other    tobacco    is   like   it! 


©  1927.  R.  J.   Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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GOOD  WILL 

"A  desire  to  return  to  the  place  where  one  h 
received  satisfactory  service." 


We  have,  for  forty  years, 
been  adding  to  our  Good  Will 
and  Prestige  by  serving  the 
Omaha  trade  territory  with 
complete  drug  store  require- 
ments. 


E.  E.  BRUCE  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS 

10th  AND  HARNEY  STS. 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


We  offer  the  following 

services  for  your 

convenience: 


Investments  Savings  Accounts 

Checking  Accounts  Rentals 

Safe  Deposit  Fault  Steamship  Tickets 

Foreign  Exchange  Insurance — All  Kinds 


Peters  Trust  Company 


and 


Peters  National  Bank 


Matsuo 

Studio 
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2404  Farnam  St. 


At.  4079 


You  Profit  Doubly  by  Patronizing 
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Book  Store 


Text  Books 

C.  U.  Stationery 
Typewriter  Supplies 
and  Other 
School  Supplies 


Fountain  Pens 
Wahl,  Parker, 
Conklin  and 
Eversharp 
Pencils 


All  Profits  Turned  Over  to  Student  Activities 


The  laboratories  and 
shops  of  industry  are  the 
sources  of  many  of  the 
enduring  attainments  of 
our  times.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  organiza- 
tion is  an  army  of  75,000 
persons,  co-operating  to 
make  electricity  do  more 
and  better  work  for 
humanity. 

A  series  of  G-E  adver- 
tisements showing  what 
electricity  is  doing  in 
many  fields  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Ask  for  book- 
let GEK-18. 


Man-power 


Four  millions  of  the  best  man-power  of  Europe 
perished  in  the  Napoleonic  conquests.  Military  con- 
quest is  non-creative,  while  industry  is  always 
creative. 

In  the  last  ten  years  one  American  manufacturer — 
the  General  Electric  Company — has  created  machines 
having  a  man-power  forty  times  as  great  as  that  of 
all  the  lives  lost  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

In  the  years  to  come,  when  the  college  men  and  women 
of  today  are  at  the  helm  of  industry  and  of  the  home, 
it  will  be  realized  more  and  more  that  human  energy 
is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  where  electricity  can  do 
the  work  better  at  lower  cost. 
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Teachin 


av- 


iORGE  W.  KOEHN 
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<5%n  interview  with 

John  J.  Donovan 

Qrofessor  of  Education, 
Greighton  University 


oressionr 


? 


^^^^HE  development  of 
C  j  teachers'  courses  and 

^^^/  the  addition  of  a  Grad- 
n:e  Department  at  Creighton 
b  re  come  as  a  response  to  a  de- 
d  nd  which  increases  as  the  ed- 
i  itional  system  becomes  more 
•  nplex,  calling  for  young  peo- 
p  of  intelligence  and  ambi- 
t  q  to  enter  the  profession  of 
t  ching." 

Vfter  this  comment,  John  J. 
L  novan,  Professor  of  Educa- 
t  n     at     Creighton     University, 

8  tied  back  in  his  chair.    I  had 
I)  m  sent  to  interview  him  for 

SHADOWS,  and  on  coming 
ii  o  his  office  found  him  at  his         '  ~ 

9  k  engaged  in  one  of  the  nu- 

i  "ous  tasks  incumbent  on  those  in  his  walk  of  life. 
I  ■  Editor  had  told  me  that  the  students  wanted  to 
t  >w  something  about  teaching  as  a  profession  and 
opportunities  given  at  Creighton  to  train  for  that 
fl  "k,  and  to  this  question  his  response  had  come. 

had  memorized  a  set  of  key  questions  around 
Pi  ich  to  build  the  interview  and  was  about  to  pick 
I  m  the  maze  one  suitable  for  an  opener,  when  the 
\  (fessor  resumed. 


''You  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession and  the  opportunities 
given  here  to  train  for  that 
work.  ...  I  think  the  students 
are  wise  in  seeking  this  infor- 
mation. I  believe  they  should 
learn  all  they  can  about  their 
school  and  its  possibilities.  These 
departments  have  sprung  up  al- 
most overnight  and  no  doubt 
few  here  are  acquainted  with 
the  splendid  additions  to  our 
Education  Department  and  the 
advent  of  a  Graduate  Depart- 
ment ;  and  I  venture  to  say 
there  are  many  in  the  Univer- 
sity who  know  very  little  about 
the  work  Ave  offer.  But  rather 
than  scatter  my  remarks  I  will  stop  here  and  ask  you 
just  what  you  want.  If  I  were  to  begin  talking  on 
this  subject  without  some  hooks  on  which  to  hang 
my  ideas  I  am  afraid  the  students  would  not  get 
much  information.''  He  finished,  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  one  of  my  questions. 

"Professor  Donovan,"  I  began,  after  having  been 
stimulated  by  the  freedom  and  brilliance  of  his  con- 
versation, "is  teaching  a  profession?" 


"^^^HE  great  mass  of  teach- 
^^^  ers  who  engage  in  the 
work  for  a  few  years  prepar- 
atory to  marriage  or  prelimin- 
ary to  the  study  of  law,  medi- 
cine, engineering  and  the  like 
are  engaged  in  a  professional 
pursuit  but  can  hardly  classify 
themselves  as  professionals ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the 
men  and  women  who  make 
teaching  a  life  work  are  as 
genuine  professional  people  as 
are  lawyers  or  doctors." 


8 


SHADOWS 


The  answer  did  qoI  come  immediately  and  when  if 
did  I  was  surprised.  "Yes  and  no,'*  he  said  weighing 
each  word. 

I  looked  at  him  quizzically.  With  an  understanding 
expression  of  countenance,  he  continued:  "One  may  an- 
swer  either  negatively  or  affirmatively,  according  to 
one's  point  of  view.  The  great  mass  of  teachers  who  en- 
gage in  the  work  for  a  few  years  preparatory  to  mar- 
riage or  preliminary  to  the  study  of  law,  medicine,  en- 
gineering and  the  like,  are  engaged  in  a  professional 
pursuil  but  can  hardly  classify  themselves  as  profes- 
sionals; while  on  the  other  hand  the  men  and  women 
who  make  teaching  a  life  work  are  as  genuine  profes- 
sional people  as  are  lawyers  or  doctors.  The  tendency 
fo  regard  law,  medicine  and  theology  as  the  only  'pro- 
fesions, '  arises  from  the  fact  that  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  these  were  the  only  callings 
demanding  a  liberal  and  technical  preparation.  At 
present  the  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  engineering,  and 
teaching  have  an  equal  claim." 

I  studied  what  he  had  said.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
teaching  is  a  life  work,  and  consequently  that  the 
question  of  vocation  is  important.  I  turned  to  this 
phase  and  asked:  "How  is  a  person  to  know  if  he  is 
fitted  for  this  work?" 

He  thought  for  a  moment  or  two  and  went  on. 

"Certain  characteristics  of  an  individual  will,  as  a 
general  rule,  indicate  his  fitness  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Liking  for  the  work  is  the  best  indication. 
Good  health,  liberal,  and  professional  preparation,  and 
especially  well-rounded  personality.  In  no  profession 
does  the  factor  of  personality  enter  so  largely.  The 
pupil  and  the  public  demand  poise,  address,  impar- 
tiality, sympathies  and  social  understanding.  No  one 
in  the  community  is  so  likely  to  be  the  object  of  criti- 
cism as  the  teacher." 

HET  me  explain  before  going  on  that  when  Pro- 
fessor Donovan  talks  on  teaching  he  is  in  his 
element.  He  is  filled  with  the  subject,  so  to  speak, 
and  enjoys  it.  I  wanted  to  put  a  big  question  and 
took  this  as  an  opportune  moment. 

"We  want  to  know  what  the  teaching  profession  has 
to  offer  to  the  college  man  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future;  who  should  aspire  to  that  work;  whether  the 
profession  offers  opportunities  comparable  with  oth- 
ers," I  queried. 

"That  will  about  cover  the  field  of  teaching  and  my 
imagination  thrown  in,"  he  began,  with  a  smile  play- 
ing across  his  face.  "It  seems  to  me  that  students 
look  at  the  work  from  a  purely  materialistic  point  of 
view;  hut  we  simply  can  not  get  away  from  that  side 
altogether.  I  believe  that  teaching  offers  opportunities 
that,  should   challenge   the   highest   ideals— service   to 


C(m1,   country,   and   fellow  men.      Only  those   men 
women  who  can  realize  such  ideals  should  enga£  yj 
the  profession.     Its  opportunities  for  material  ga: 
present  are  not  as  great  as  those  in  the  other 
sions.     In  the  first  place  it  is  a  new  profession  as  pi 
pared  to  most  others;  in  the  second,  the  public  \u  i 
adequate   notion   of  the   meaning   and   importane  i 
teaching — the  ordinary  lay  mind  does  not  realize  h, 
the  national  welfare  depends  largely  upon  the  qu 
of  the  teacher  employed  in  the  school;   in   the     ii 
(and  as  a  result  of  the  second)  the  teacher's  c 
sation   is   altogether   inadequate    for   the    service  e 
dered ;  in  the  fourth,  in  the  public  school  system,  t'l 
politics  sometimes  interferes. 

"'Wealth  should  not  be  ambitioned  by  the  teach: 
a  dominant  aim  in  life.  The  acquisition  of  weali  j 
fatal  to  all  genuine  service.  Teachers  have  indee  a 
tained  wealth,  but  only  as  a  by-product  to  great  stia 
service  in  research,  authorship,  and  constructive p 
ministration.  The  man  or  woman  who  engage 
teaching  as  a  life  work  is  always  sure  of  a  proit 
sively  increasing  salary,  a  competency  for  a  d  ei 
and  respectful  livelihood,  and,  above  all,  the  satik 
tion  of  a  great  service  done  for  humanity.'" 


Q 


"S  Professor  Donovan  told  of  the  service  rents 
and  the  influence  and  prestige  that  had  cor?  ti 
great  teachers,  I  felt  the  importance  of  the  workun 
the  heroism  of  these  renowned  leaders.     I  Avas  t'nk 
ing   of  the  hundreds  upon   hundreds  who   had    ;v 
their  life  to  the  work,  striving  to  incite  higher  ha: 
and  instill  more  effective  motives,  those  who  vrikt 
unceasingly  for  the  welfare  of  others  with  no  rear 
save  that  mentioned,  minus  the  prestige  and  influu 
Nevertheless,  I  wanted  to  have  something  with   < 
particularity  to  tell  the  students,  something  by  w.'  i 
incentive  to  the  young  budding  teacher  and  yet  >.JBf 
thing  that  would  be  concrete. 

"What  success  have  Creighton  graduates  attainl 
I    asked,  thinking  that   this  question  would  stril  a 
the  practical  side. 

"Well,  I  suppose  Ave  must  be  practical,"  he  Avei  01 
"We  Avant  to  be.     Taking  success  in  its  comnnc 
sense,  this  is  easy  to  ansAver.     We  must  take  intcjo 
sideration  that  professional  courses  in  education 
been   offered   in   Creighton   University   and   Dues 
College  for  the  past  five  years  only,  and  the  mul 
of  graduates  majoring  in  the  subject  is  still  small  "i 
we  can  instance  a  number  avIio  haA-e  come  to  im 
ate  success. 

"A  few  of  those  who  come  to  my  mind  offhanchi 

Marguerite  Kelly,  Principal,  High  School,  Elk' 
Neb. 

.Mary  Parrell,  Assistant  Principal,  Schuyler,  Xt 
(Continued  on  Page  33.) 
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On  Board  The  S.  S.  Paris,  July  19,  1926. 


liar  Don 


^HIS  boat  looked  like  a  young  city  when  it  was 

J  standing  in  the  New  York  dock,  but  out  here 

mid-ocean  with  a  boundless  circle  of  "white  caps" 

Ju'nd  us,  it  isn't  nearly  so  im- 

essive.      We    touch    at    Ply- 

>uth  tomorrow,   to  discharge 

lil,  so  here's  the  log  of  my 

yage  :   One  half  day  of  rough 

•ather— two  days  of  fog — no 

isicknesst — lots    of    fun    and 

ushine  the  rest  of  the  time. 


The   scene   at   the   dock   was 

eidedly     animated.      Porters 

rting  in  and  out.  Trunks, 
['eking  boxes,  suitcases,  hand- 
I  g  >,  handtrunks,  hatboxes, 
i  If  bags,  Gladstones,  patent- 
l!  ther  cases.  Everybody  ob- 
\iusly  dressed  up.  Candies, 
fwers,  and  other  gifts.  The 
Cial  fifteen  girls  on  a  con- 
c'eted  trip.  The  crabby  pass- 
fj  't  examiner.  The  low  sombre 
I  it  whistle — it  is  time  to  leave. 
I  sty    farewells    laughed, 

v  bed  whispered,  kissed,  shouted,  waved.     The  gang 
j  nk  is  up  and  we  are  moving. 

low  those  tugs  backed  our  boat  out  into  the  Hud- 
it  and  got  us  turned  down  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
n  er  in  the  face  of  all  that  boat-traffic  is  more  than 
0  ould  ever  see.  There  were  more  different  kinds  of 
b  its  on  that  river  than  I  ever  imagined  existed.  As 
jtj  backed  out  I  thought  surely  we  would  bump  into 

3ng  flat  boat  carrying  three  box  cars,  but  we  didn't. 

r  did  we  hit  the  ferries,  nor  the  river  boats,  nor 
freight   boats,   nor  the   fishing  boats,   nor   any   of 
m. 


Ov^ER  in  the  Law  School 
there's  a  youthful  banjo 
genius  who  toured  Europe  last 
summer  with  a  nationally  famous 
jazz  orchestra.  He  twanged  his 
banjo  on  trans-Atlantic  liners,  in 
Paris  cafes,  in  a  Spanish  pleasure 
resort,  before  Paul  Whiteman,  the 
jazz  king  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
dancing  of  the  reigning  king  and 
queen  of  Spain.  He  saw  sea-sick- 
ness, Parisian  life,  European  peas- 
antry, and  bullfighting. 

All  along  the  route,  he  took 
notes  for  the  article  which 
Shadows  now  presents  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  "Don."  "Don"  is 
every  Shadows  reader  and  every 
Shadows  reader  is  "Don." 


We  finally  got  headed  down  the  river  between  the 
rows  of  docks  on  either  bank,  in  many  of  which  were 
gigantic  ocean  liners.  The  world-famous  sky-line  of 
New  York,  irregularly  outlined  by  its  clustering  sky- 
scrapers, was  before  us;  then  we  glided  past  Ellis 
Isle,  and  the  Statute  of  Liberty,  and  finally  I  was  out 
on  the  "briny  deep"  for  the 
first  time. 

My  own  excitement  and  an- 
ticipation were  almost  uncon- 
trollable, but  despite  all  of  this 
eagerness  to  depart  I  had  a 
certain  solemn  feeling  at  the 
thought  of  actually  crossing 
the  ocean  for  the  first  time. 


We  were  about  two  miles 
out  of  the  harbor  when  two 
hydroplanes  came  up  and  be- 
gan flying  around  the  ship. 
They  finally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  an  aviator  who  was 
on  board,  and  who  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  boat  trying  to  call 
to  them.  He  could  not  be  heard 
above  the  noise  of  their  engines 
and  after  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  make  them  under- 
stand him.,  he  wrote  a  note  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  threw  it  into  the  water.  One  of 
the  planes  then  skimmed  down  into  the  water  and 
with  great  difficulty  the  pilot's  assistant  climbed 
down  on  one  of  the  machine  pontoons  and  rescued 
the  paper  from  the  foaming  water  in  the  wake  of 
the  ship.  By  the  time  this  feat  was  performed  we 
were  nearly  a  half  of  a  mile  away  from  the  plane, 
but  they  soon  caught  up  with  us  and  triumphantly 
waved  the  paper  as  they  flew  past. 

The  boat  trip  has  been  most  enjoyable  and  restful, 
but   aside   from   a  birthday   party   in   the   girls'   tour, 
(Continued  on  Page  34.) 
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XN  the  Department  of  Chron- 
ology at  Washington,  1911- 

!     1926     merely     marks     the 

passage  of  fifteen  years.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Athletics  at  Creighton 
University,  those  fifteen  years  mark 
the  transition  of  a  basketball  history 
crammed  with  records.  Let's  ex- 
amine that  history. 

Before     1911     the     undergraduate 
body  of  Creighton  University  consid- 
ered    basketball    a    football     game 
played  with  a  round  instead  of  an 
oval  ball.     Incidentally,  there  were 
certain  minor  restrictions.     But  our 
stalwart     predecessors     liked     their 
football    "straight,"    and    consequently 
did    not   evince    much    affection    for  the 
unorthodox     way    of    playing  it — "this 
basketball!" 


"AL"  BROWN, 
Captain,    1926-27    Team. 


"JOHNNY" 
TRAUTMAN, 
Freshman  Basketball 
Coach,   Forward, 
Shadows'    All-Star 
Team. 


Then  an  unex- 
plainable  change 
o  c  c  u  r  r  e  d.  The 
game  gained  a  few 
converts  and  the 
agitation  caused 
by  these  pioneers, 
resulted  in  the  out- 
fitting of  what 
might  be  called  a 
potential  gymnas- 
ium In  what  is  now  the  Univer- 
sity Book  Store  and  Cashier's  of- 
fice, barrel  hoops  were  placed  on 
the  wall,  chalk  marks  on  the 
floor,  padding  on  the  iron  posts, 
and  usually  enough  students  for 
two  teams  on  the  cement  floor. 
The  rumor  that  they  sometimes 
played  the  game  without  a  ball 
has  never  been  confirmed. 


"JIMMY"  LOVLEY, 

Forward, 

Shadows'  All-Star  Team 


^fifteen  years  of  supremacy 

in  Basketball 


Still    these     earnest    devotees   f 
basketball  could  not  be  denied,  sol 
1911,  Creighton  University  was  vk 
resented  in  the  Tri-City  league  b;a 
basketball     team     that    comment  | 
making  records  for  its  Alma  Ma' 
Prucha,  Festner,  McGrane,  Hoffmi, 
Bliss,    Haller,    Shimerda,   Baldersi, 
Russum,  and  Coach  Claus  Delfs  co- 
posed  that  squad.  Due  to  the  groAh 
in  interest,  the  facilities  of  the   l- 
provised  gym  became  inadequate.  0 
the   forerunner   of  basketball  teas 
destined  to  make  Creighton  fairn-; 
was  forced  to  play  its  schedule  in  ie 
University    of   Omaha's   gymnasia. 
Elsewhere  in  this  article  appears  ie 
schedule   of  the   1911-12  season :   it  p- 
vides  us  with   much   information  wl-li 
needs  no  comment. 
After    the     com- 
pletion of  the  gym- 
nasium    in     1915, 
basketball    at 
Creighton  was 
given    an   impetus 
which      eventually 
was  to  bring  it  to 
the  paramount  po- 
sition     which       it 
holds   at   the   pres- 
ent time. 

York,  Cotner,  Nebraska,  Wes- 
leyan,  Doane  and  other  state 
conference  quintets  were  quick 
to  recognize  the  ability  of  the 
Creighton  basket eers,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1915  placed  the  latter  on 
their  schedule.  This  team — 
coached  by  Tommy  Mills,  now 
basketball  coach  at  Notre  Dame 


"IKE"  MAHOXV 
Guard,  Shadows  ill- 
Star  Team. 
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—was  really  the  first  to  represent  Creighton  in  inter- 
•ollegiate  basketball,  and  with  Captain  Vie  Spittler, 
mtes,  Klepser,  Parish  and  Platz  playing  a  typically 
iggressive  Creighton  style,  the  word  went  around  that 
i  new  luminary  in  the  uncharted  sky  of  basketball  was 
n   the   ascendancy. 

Each  successive  year  brought  more  verdant  laurels 
:o  the  blushing 
>row  of  Creighton, 
uid  in  1918,  the 
niintet  composed  of 
he  immortal  Kear- 
i  e  y,  Mulholland, 
Hale  y.  Vandiver 
tind  Wise  played 
hrough  a  season 
without  once  tast- 
jing  defeat. 

Creighton  had  ar- 
rived    with      every 
trunk,     valise     and 
satchel  intact. 
!    Nothing  would 
satisfy  the  frenzied 
idvocates      of     the 
?ame   but   that    the 
:eam     play     bigger 
Und  better  schools. 
And  so  the  Hilltop- 
ioers,    as   they   were 
hen    called,    began 
l     schedule    in     '19 
hat    was    unparal- 
eled,     both    as    re- 
gards      the      teams 
)layed  and  the  vic- 
ories  returned. 

The  bushbeaters 
scouted  high  and 
ow  for  big  league 
calibre  fives,  and 
when  the  schedule 
Was  finally  printed 
n  the  good  old  eve- 
'  ling  editions,  the 
;elf-same  bush-beat- 

'rs  proved  to  all  and  sundry  that  they  were  nothing  if 
mt  conscientious.  They  had  induced  the  Great  Lakes 
\Taval  Training  Station  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line,  and 
lie  home  town  patrons,  without  any  thought  of  dis- 
sredit  to  the  Omaha  boys,  wondered  if  the  aforemen- 
ioned  beaters  hadn't  better  be  taken  to  a  psycho-ana- 
yst  and  be  "psyked."     For  this  reason: 

The   Great  Lakes   Naval   Training  Station   boasted 


A.  A.  SCHABLXGER. 
Athletic   Director  and   Head   Basketball   Coach. 


an  aggregation  of  wizards  whose  fame  was  nationwide. 
They  were  accused  and  rightly  so,  of  licking  anything 
and  everything  that  ever  had  the  temerity  of  coming 
down  the  pike,  and  in  true  "Salt"  fashion,  they  horn- 
piped  their  way  to  Omaha  to  scalp  Creighton 's  newly 
sprouted  hank  of  hair. 

But  the  gay  young  bloods  of  Tommy  Mills',  un- 
daunted by  the  im- 
pressive record  of 
their  worthy  foes, 
apologetically  lam- 
basted the  Service 
team  about  the  floor 
in  a  glorious  strug- 
gle that  brought 
home  the  proverbial 
Swift  star  product 
and  also  various  of- 
fers and  demands 
for  games  such  as 
Michigan  A  g  g  i  es, 
Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana and  others. 
Creighton  liked 
competition,  and 
the  lads  to  put  an 
extra  celluloid  col- 
lar in  the  grip  and 
hop  on  to  the  first 
rattler  for  the  west. 
Nothing  loathe,  the 
prominent  eastern 
teams  took  a  jaunt 
in  the  direction 
Horace  Greeley  ad- 
vised, and  found 
that  dear  old  Hor- 
ace had  given  them 
a  ''bum  steer''  and 
also  that  the  jubilis- 
tie  Omaha  reporters 
weren't  exactly  dis- 
ciples of  Ananias 
when  it  came  to 
singing  the  praises 
of  the  Hilltoppers. 
With  cyclonic  speed,  Creighton  reached  greater 
heights  of  basketball  fame  in  1922,  when  a  team  ably 
bolstered  by  the  addition  of  Jimmy  Lovley,  <  !y  Lynch 
and  Ike  Mahoney,  swept  the  pride  of  the  eastern  uni- 
versities off  their  respective  pedal  extremities.  Iowa, 
Notre  Dame,  Colgate,  West  Virginia,  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  Penn  State  and  loads  more  found  that  play- 
ing  the   blue-clad   athletes   was   not  conducive   to   the 
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maintenance   of  a  record  untinged   by   defeat. 

Alexander  the  Great  didn't  have  anything  on 
Creighton,  as  she  had  subdued  every  worthwhile  team 
that  cared  to  trot  onto  the  hardwood  gridiron,  so  with 
the  raucous  cheers  of  the  home  town  well-wishers 
spurring  them  on,  the  Creightonites  gave  the  Pullman 
company  a  little  business  and  wended  their  way  to  the 
hostile  camps  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Heralded 
as  the  "Wonder  Team,"  Creighton  played  before  ca- 
pacity houses  at  every  show,  and  returned  home  with 
the  superlative  praises  of  the  Yankee-land  basketball 
zealots  ringing  in  their  ears. 

Nineteen  twenty-three  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  regime  in  the  Hilltop 
basketball  world.  Athletic 
Director  A.  A.  Schabinger 
was  installed  as  coach,  and 
under  his  able  guidance, 
Creighton  entered  the 
North  Central  Conference. 
I  m  m  e  d  i  a  tely  thereafter, 
they  proceeded  to  cop  the 
hit  of  denim  that  goes  to 
whoever  wins  the  most  and 
loses  the  least  number  of 
games  in  the  league.  The 
azure  host  doggedly  per- 
sisted in  trouncing  all  com- 
ers  and  the  big  game  gun 
was  oiled  up  for  Marquette, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Un- 
der the  "Schabie-'  system 
l  lie  team  showed  even 
greater  promise  than  before 
and  the  expectations  of  the 
Bluejay  boosters  were  met 
with  in  a  way  that  made  the 
cardiac  valve  work  uncom- 
plainingly overtime.     With 

Creighton,    winning   basketball    games    had    become    a 
habit! 

So  came  the  year  of  1924  and  Captain  Jimmy  Love- 
ly, "Ike'"  Mahoney,  Johnny  Trautman  and  Joe  Spei- 
cher,  Syd  Corneman,  Prank  Ryan,  Al  Brown,  Jack 
Koudele,  and  Jim  Conway.  The  result  was  a  glori- 
ous season  witli  a  couple  of  jolts  to  show  the  team  that 
it  was  merely  human  despite  its  apparent  supremacy 
over  all  that  was  natural  on  the  hardwood  court. 
Nine  miniature  gold  basketball  charms,  symbolic  of 
the  annexation  of  another  North  Central  Conference 
Basketball  Championship,  were  distributed  to  a  team 
that   ranked  witli  the  greatest. 

The  season  1925-26  was  a  peculiar  season.  There 
were  cyclones,  tornadoes,  mine  disasters,  poor  crops  and 


9 
27 
19 
43 


O,  dear  fans  and  fanettes,  this  is  not 
Creighton  Prep's  schedule.  It  is  the 
schedule  played  through  by  Creighton's 
first  basketball  team,  'way  back  in  1911. 
Shadows  reprints  it  as  the  most  illuminating 
comment  possible  on  Creighton's  progress  in 
its   fifteen  years   of  basketball    supremacy. 

Creighton 16 — Bellevue    College    

Creighton 14 — South    Omaha    High.... 

Creighton 12 — South    Omaha    High .... 

Creighton 83 — Logan    (la.)    Normal .  . . 

Creighton 42— Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pirates 

Creighton 57 — Dana    College 27 

Creighton 2— Tigers    (forfeit) 0 

Creighton 66— Council    Bluffs    "Y" 7 

Creighton 37— Co.   G    (Ft.   Dodge) 59 

Creighton 25 — Bellevue  College   19 

Creighton 34— Tabor     25 

Creighton 12— Omaha    High    School...  14 

Creighton 17 — Omaha  High  School 12 

Creighton 52 — Omaha    University 10 

Creighton 35— Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pirates 24 

Creighton 44 — Y.    M.    C.   A.   Tramps...  25 

Creighton 58 — Omaha  University 12 

Creighton 2— Co.  Bluffs  "Y"    (forfeit)  0 

Creighton 48— South   Omaha   High 27 

Total  points .  656        Total    points 373 


what-not.  Listed  under  the  ''what-not"  is  Creighti  $ 
basketball  record.  At  times  the  team,  captained)) 
Frank  Ryan  with  Al  Brown,  Gordon  Diesing,  H;t 
Fogarty,  Dick  Haley,  Joe  Beha,  Jack  Koudele,  a  i 
Conway,  and  Jack  Ryan  playing  the  part  of  "wiljj 
Barkises"  displayed  the  brand  of  basketball  of  wli 
they  were  capable ;  i.  e.,  Creighton  15,  Nebraska  1 
or  Creighton  27,  Kansas  Aggies  21.  The  other  tie? 
don't  matter  much  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  duto 
the  loss  of  most  of  the  vets,  the  team  was  compoc 
mostly  of  sophomores  and  had  everything  but  i 
perience. 

And  now,  after  a  decade  and  a  half  of  dribbl  g 

pivoting  and  shooting,  :  is 
high  time  to  begin  piclig 
out  the  immortals.  ]■ 
years  ago,  Shadows  sele<?d 
an  all-star,  all-time  has* 
ball  team.  A  lot  of  IDs 
have  passed  through  b 
hoop  since  then,  and  se 
Shadows  again  takes  I 
vantage  of  its  subscri  I 
by  submitting  the  follovi' 
selections,  based  on  the  g- 
gestions  and  recommei  a 
tions  of  fans  who  1  v. 
known  Creighton  bas't 
ball  ever  since  it  was  let 
high  to  a  grasshoper 
In  selecting  the  all-i^ 
players,  it  was  thought  I 
visable  to  rule  out  all  in- 
didates  for  the  present  ir 
sity  team.  This  accoitJ 
for  the  conspicuous  abs'C< 
of  some  of  the  lumiinie* 
now  in  harness  on  the  Mi- 
top. 
FIRST  TEAM  Position  SECOND   TO 

"Jimmy"    Lovley    Forward "Red"    is    I 

"Johnny"   Trautman    ....  Forward "Eddie"  Fie   ( 

"Chuck"   Kearney    (Capt.)  .Center "Vic"  Spilei  ! 

"Ike"    Mahoney    Guard "Cy"  L  c 

Howard  Vandiver    Guard. "Eddie"  Mulholland  (C  t 

One  explanation  Shadows  does  feel  constraine 
make.     It   may  seem  rather  arbitrary  to  move  "It? 
.Mahoney,  greatest  of  centers,  to  a  guard  position.™ 
here  was  the  situation:     you    couldn't    keep    Lo^y 
Trautman,  Kearney  or  Mahoney  off  any  man's  all 
team,   and    it    so   happens   that   there   are   two   cei 
among  them — Mahoney  and  Kearney.     Fans  who  lite 
seen    Mahoney   in   action    agreed     that     the     adapts 
'Ike*'  could  play  any  position  on  or  off  the  floor."1 
so  the  change  was  made. 

(Continued  on  Page  36.) 
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Ghost  Story 


*"NY    Sunday  afternoon    presents    a    somewhat 

— I    dreary  time  and  always  the  question,  "What 

^     to  do?"     But  with  the   week   of  school  so 

j|Se  at  hand  and  the  remembrance  of  last  night  so  far 
i  ay  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  "Beanery"  is  quite  un- 
iirable.  Church  being  over  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
filter  the  cafeteria,  run  the  gauntlet,  turn  to  the  left, 
l|iw  the  first  glass  of  water,  toss  your  hat  on  a  hook 
il  then  slouch  into  one  of  the  tables  boasting  of  a 
:  th. 

Such  a  procedure  Avas  followed  by  the  boarders  on 
i, articular  Sunday  late  last  fall.  Each  individual  tray 
id  clattered  to  its  resting  place  and  the  job  of  eating 
is  sluggishly  performed  after  which  the  chairs  in  turn 
V  h  noisy  and  heavy  pushing  yielded  their  guests  who 
i  manically  stretched,  dragged  over  to  get  their  hats, 
1  w  their  second  glass  of  water  (taking  a  clean  glass), 
i  Ided  a  "hello"  to  Giant  behind  the  counter  and 
liked  out  to  get  at  the  job  of  saying,  "What '11  we 
jj  "    Now  nearly  all  had  left.    The  greatest  racket  was 

ill-timed  slamming  of  dishes  in  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
"flunkies"  had  straightened  the  chairs,  had  re- 
i  anged  the  salt,  pepper  and  mustard,  had  more  or  less 
i  cessfully  scraped  the  recent  as  well  as  old  spots  from 
1  cloths  and  were  about  to  park  their  aprons.  It  looked 
i!  hough  another  uneventful  Sabbath  was  to  pass.  But 
in,  certain  table  in  one  corner  of  the  cafeteria,  excite- 
rit  was  brewing.  The  three  boys  had  been  arguing 
(  quite  some  time  and  finally  the  conversation  became 
:lirly  audible. 

i"Say,  just  what  are  you  trying  to  do?  kid  me?" 
ii  Sandy.  "Why,  I  stopped  believing  in  that  stuff 
vim  the  one  about  the  cow  jumping  over  the  moon 

it  stale.    String,  you  should  be  ashamed  to  tell  such 

ory  on  Sunday. 

"Yes,"  drawled  Nil,  "that  outburst  deserves  the 
)]  ips.  Just  because  I  look  stupid,  that  is  no  sign  I  still 
)'  eve  in  ghost  stories." 


^^^HEN  String  broke  in.  "Aw,  you  guys  make  me 
V^y  sick.  Just  because  you  have  never  seen  a  thing, 
why  it  just  can't  be,  that's  all.  You  are  intelligent, 
you  ain't  got  enough  sense  to  take  an  extra  cube  of 
butter  between  your  two  slices  of  bread  when  you  start 
the  parade  over  there." 

"Say,  pipe  down,  big  boy,"  interrupted  Nil.  "You 
have  been  talking  here  for  an  hour  but  haven't  said  a 
thing.  Now  I'll  just  bet  you  on  your  own  terms  that 
is  not  true.     What  do  you  say?" 

"You're  on,"  agreed  String.  "How  about  you, 
Sandy,  do  you  want  in  on  this  bet?" 

"Me,  too."  said  Sandy. 

"Fine,"  concluded  String.  "Now  as  to  the  bets, 
the  losers  will  have  to  pay  for  the  rental  on  the  car, 
which  we  will  have  to  use  and  also  for  the  show  tonight. 
And  to  prove  that  I  am  not  kidding,  here's  a  five-dol- 
lar bill,  as  a  little  side  bet;  do  you  want  to  split  it?" 

"I'll  take  half,"  drawled  Nil. 

"Me,  too,"  chirped  Sandy. 

"Great  stuff,"  said  String,  slapping  his  hand  on  the 
table.  "But  let's  go  over  the  story  once  more  in  order 
that  there  will  be  no  backing  out  when  it  is  time  to 
pay  up. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "about  five  miles  the  other 
side  of  Florence  there  is  a  church,  an  abandoned  one,  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  a  cemetery  which  has 
not  been  used  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  whole  place 
is  run  down  and  well  nigh  covered  with  tangled  vines 
and  stump  trees.  However,  the  tombstones  are  still  dis- 
cernible, especially  one,  where  a  certain  farmer  named 
White  was  buried.  We  must  arrive  there  just  after 
dark,  which  will  be  about  7  o'clock  this  time  of  the 
year.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  enter  the  gate  just  as  the 
moon  comes  up  behind  a  huge  oak  which  stands  hard 
by  this  certain  grave.  After  entering  we  have  to  pro- 
ceed quietly  and  unobserved  by  the  nearest  route  to 
the  stone  and  there  wait  until  the  owl  which  nests  in 
(Continued  on  Page  37.) 
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■^-w^IIAT  a   problem  every  knock  and  miss  of  the 
§  f  Ford   is  to  the  mechanic!     Yet  it   is  but  the 

V^  J  combination  of  a  few  hundred  parts  of  iron 
made  to  do  just  one  thing,  while  the  human  is  a  com- 
bination of  many  million  cells  made  to  do  tasks  be- 
yond number  and  description.  The  Ford  is  man-made, 
and  at  times  difficult  to 
understand.  Man  is  the 
handiwork  of  God,  al- 
ways a  problem,  and 
hardly  ever  understood. 

There  are  some  known 
functions  and  parts,  the 
result  of  empirical  in- 
vestigation. Such  are 
the  mind  and  its  pow- 
ers and  the  body  with 
its  grosser  parts  and 
functions. 

There  are  two  sys- 
tems of  communication 
between  the  central  sta- 
tion  of  the  mind  and  its 
patrons  the  bodily  or- 
gans. These  communi- 
cations are  telephone 
systems  carrying  all 
kinds  of  messages  back 
and  forth.  These  two 
systems,  the  sympath- 
etic and  the  voluntary,  carry  involuntary  or  automatic, 
and  voluntary  or  conscious  impulses  respectively.  The 
former  puts  the  mind  in  connection  with  the  vegetative 
pari  of  the  organism,  the  latter  connects  it  with  the 
outside  world. 

Messages   going    in    are   of  many   kinds   compared    to 
those  coming  out.     Messages  are   going   in   all   direc 
1 s  ,r""'  patron  to  patron,  from  one  system  to  another 

s"  thai   one  would   have  just   as  hopeless  a  job  to  follow 

them  as  one  would  have  in  attempting  to  carry  all  tele- 
phone messages.  One  patron  may  send  a  message  to 
another  over  the  country  telephone  without  communi- 
cating through  central.  The  same  thin-  happens  in  the 
human  system  while  the  brain  or  perhaps  the  subcon- 
scious  mind    is   listening   in.    more    interested    than   the 


ordinary  telephone  girl. 

Like  the  telephone  system  the  mind  must  have  if. 
ferent  operators,  each  one  having  a  different  job.  Tftre 
is  a  night  shift  and  a  day  shift.  The  former  we  all 
the  much-discussed  subconscious  mind,  which  w<ks 
during  our  sleep,   having  more   or  less  charge   of  he 

whole  affair.    The  im- 
ager of  the  night  sift 
is  the  day  shift,  the  Ul. 
intellect   and   emotios. 
They   have     a     diffu, 
job  since  little  direc 
pervision      is     possJe. 
and   this   is  where   ut- 
side  help  must  ofte  be 
called   upon.      The   a 
force    is   not    indepid- 
ent      of     foreign      id 
though    it    is    obta 
from  a  different  soi« 

When   we    get    in.  a 
muddle     through      B 
subconscious    mind  v 
call  upon  the  psyc! 
alyst.      When    our  ea- 
son  and  knowledge 'a 
us  we  seek  inform! 
but  when  our  will  lils 
us  we  need  help  wicti 
is  practically  alwayh 
yond  human  power  to  give.     The  direct  effects  of)i 
actions  and    knowledge   are  too   familiar   a   subjec  t 
discuss.      If  we  but    always  know  right   and  did  r;bt. 
in  eriority  complexes  might  be  few. 

Emotions  affect   the  body  through  the   sympatl 
system.      When   one    becomes   frightened,    digestic 
slowed  or  stopped  since  all   available  energy  mus  pe 
to  the  muscular  system.     The  blood  carries  this  ene'y 
hence    this   system    is    likewise   speeded    up.      The  :»i'' 
events  take  place  during  a  fit  of  anger.    If  this  0(Ui* 
during  or  after  a  meal  digestive  disturbances  marfest 
themselves.     Both   fear  and  anger  may  cause  para/si- 
and  mental  disturbances  due  to  rise  in  blood  presUi 
and  consequent    rupture  of  blood   vessels. 
(Continued   on   Page  44.) 
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(Where  Students  are 

Counsels  and  Solons 


$y  JAMES  F.  FITZGERALD 


u 


— _ — XN  this  day  and  age  there  is  a  popular  demand 

for    more    practical     methods    of    education. 

^_A-^  This  demand  has  been  satisfied  to  the  great- 

!st  extent  and  lias  most  clearly  shown  its  force  in  the 
Teat  number  of  technical  schools  which  have  sprung 
ip  throughout  the  country  of  late  years.    Due  to  the 

1  Teat    development    of  various 

Industrial    institutions    during 

t  nd  after  the  world  war,  grad- 
lates  of  these  institutions  were 
iccorded  speedier  recognition 
ind  consequently  given  more 
emunerative  contracts  than 
heir  experience  in  many  in 
tances  would  seem  to  warrant. 

iVs  a  result  of  the  success  of 
hese  schools  other  educational 
astitutions  have  sought  to  in- 
orporate  into  their  curricu- 
um  courses  of  study  which 
re  perhaps  of  more  practical 

ralue  to  the  average  student, 
aeed  as  he  is  with  the  neces- 
ity   of   earning   a   comfortable 

living  as  soon  as  his  college 
lays  are  over.  The  various 
•iimmercial     departments    that 

I  re  being  added  in  the  large  universities  are  evidence 
if  this  trend,  as  well  as  the  highly  beneficial  addition 
f  public  speaking  classes  in  Arts  and  Science  depart- 
ments of  various  universities.  Law  schools  of  the 
ountry  have  been  quick  to  realize  the  advantages  in 
he  present  trend  and  have  in  response  to  its  demands 
dded  courses  in  legal  bibliography  and  stressed  by 
nore  and  more  rigid  requirements  the  work  of  stu- 
lents  in  the  trial  of  eases  during  their  school  years. 

In  the  Oreighton  University  School  of  Law  there  is 
i  court  known  as  the  Moot  Court,  which,  contrary 
n'obably  to  the  popular  impression  obtained  from 
tudents  and  reported  incidents  arising  therein  deal- 
no-  only  with  the  more  humorous  or  the  occasional 
idieulous   incident'-,   is  of  real   and  practical   value   to 
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AW  schools  have  antici- 
pated and  met  the  de- 
mand for  more  practical  work.  It 
is  the  constant  insistence  upon 
work  of  this  nature  that  is  raising 
the  standards  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  the  United  States  today 
and  which  will  eventually  close 
the  legal  profession  to  those  whose 
only  claim  to  admittance  is  that 
they  have  'read'  some  law." 

This  article,  by  a  senior  law  stu- 
dent, who  is  also  the  speaker  of 
the  Model  House,  tells  of  the  legal 
and  legislative  battles  fought  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  historic  Moot 
( 'ourt. 


the  law  student.    It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  give 
a  short  description  of  its  general  plan. 

The    year's   Moot    Court    work    at    Creighton    Law 
School  consists  of  a  two-hour  period  on  each  Wednes- 
day   morning    during    the    fall    and    spring    terms    of 
court.     The   terms   consist  of  about  twelve   court   ses- 
sions   or   enough   to    give    each 
senior  a  chance  to  try  a  case, 
four   seniors   trying   a    case    at 
the  same  time,  two  as  counsel 
for    the    plaintiff    and    two    as 
counsel  for  the  defendant.    The 
sessions   are  held  in   the  Moot 
Court  room  at  the  Law  School. 
In  this  court  room  the  student 
is  surrounded  by  a  real   court 
room    atmosphere.     The    room 
was  designed  and  furnished  as 
a  court  room.   Not  only  are  the 
furnishings      appropriate      but 
they   are   in   fact   real,    as   the 
judge's    bench,    clerk's    bench, 
witness    stand,    jury    box    and 
even   the   railing   were   at   one 
time    a    part    of    the    criminal 
court  in  the  old  Douglas  County 
Court   House   and    seem,    even 
after  being  set  up  in  their  new  surroundings,  to  have 
retained  enough  of  their  former  atmosphere  to  instill 
into  anyone  entering  the  room  that  degree   of  rever- 
ence  customarily   accorded   to   the   halls    of  justice. 

Every  law  student  at  some  time  during  each  term 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  trial  of  cases.  The  fresh- 
men act  as  jurors,  the  juniors  serve  as  witnesses  and 
the  learned  seniors  have  the  distinction  of  acting  as 
counsel.  The  fact  that  students  take  an  active  part 
in  the  trials  probably  accounts  for  the  sustained  in- 
terest in  these  weekly  sessions.  This  is  especially  the 
case  among  the  seniors,  assigned  as  they  are  to  play 
the  more  important  roles.  Another  important  reason 
for  the  lively  interest  displayed  in  the  court  trials  is 
(Continued  on  Page  38.) 
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ARE  MODERN 


Yes! 


%  HARRY  WEL(-i 


'0  THE  younger  generation  is  going  to  the  dogs, 
which  in  itself  is  not  so  bad  if  that  is  as  far 
as  they  will  go  for  dogs,  as  a  rule,  are  fairly 
good  associates — -much  better,  perhaps,  than  some 
human  beings. 

Youth  has  for  many  obvious  reasons  been  from  all 
time  a  source  of  obsession  to  its  elders  but  this  obses- 
sion at  the  present  day  has  come  to  a  point  of  physical 
discomfort.  All  pasts  and  family  skeletons  have  been 
skillfully  smothered  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  the  boys  and  girls  playing  high  and 
dry  upon  the  unholy  sands  of  fun.  Why  do  they  look 
askance  at  the  latest  fads  and  with  holy  horror  tipon 
any  new  step  that  does  not  conform  in  some  degree 
with  the  polka?  They  do  not  realize  that  this  age  is  a 
crystalization  of  the  fond  dreams  of  their  own  young 
lives  with  a  little  modernistic  varnish  added.  If  they 
will  only  remember  the  howl  that  was  raised  when  the 
first  hammock  was  put  on  the  market — hoAV  people 
talked  of  it  in  whispers  and  pointed  to  it  with  shame. 
These  same  calamiticians  hung  their  heads  again  at  the 
introduction  of  the  bicycle  and  now  a  kindred  strain 
from  the  old  school  contend  that  the  automobile  is  the 
handiwork  of  the  duke  of  brimstone.  In  the  dark  ages, 
i.  e.,  before  they  had  electric  lights,  anything  that  was 
not  properly  catechized,  synthesized,  analyzed  and  run 
through  a  colander  that  would  admit  only  disgusted- 
with-life  molecules,  was  tabooed. 

The  youngster  of  today  rebels  against  the  old  bunco 
games  that  mesmerized  the  past  generations.  This  so- 
called  ultra-modernism  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  natural 
reaction  against  what  George  Ade  calls  the  mushy  sev- 
enties  and  eighties.  We  are  fortunate  that  we  do  not 
have  to  suffer  the  backwash  of  that  supersensitive  era 
through  which  our  progenitors  have  recently  emerged. 

X\  PASS  INC  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  let  us  overhear  what  our  self-styled  up- 
lift, rs  say:  "The  trouble  with  the  younger  generation 
today,"  says  one  of  those  holier-than-thou  fat.  forty 
and  four-husband  personages,  "is  that  they  want  to  eat 
their  cake  and  have  it  at  the  same  time.'"   Which,  as  the 


fat  boy  said  about  the  lettuce  sandwich,  is  all  ri  it 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Personally.  I  do  not  see  why  1 1 
could  not  do  both,  particixlarly  when  they  have  mrt 
than  one  cake.  I  know  one  little  girl  that  has  fount 
five  cakes  on  the  string  and  she  still  looks  hungl 

There  was  an  unfathomable  shakeup  about  1910  I 
threw  the  guardians  of  the  race  into  a  panic.  Yo:h 
smartened  up  considerably  and  threw  off  the  yokfif 
dowdiness  that  once  went  hand-in-hand  with  a  bin 
If  you  do  not  get  my  meaning — it  was  quite  a  triclii 
the  days  of  yore  for  a  young  man  to  accomplisl  a 
double  venture  with  a  slight  effort,  thereby  killing  -o 
birds  with  one  stone,  but  the  Lothario  of  our  time  is  >t 
satisfied  with  the  same  achievement  until  he  retrit* 
the  stone  and  presents  it  to  his  lady  friend — a  st  it 
which  is  by  the  way  worth  trying,  inasmuch  as  it  woi> 
a  great  saving  on  fraternity  pins.  And  by  way  of  cl 
trast  we  must  hop  back  to  the  days  of  the  square  dare, 
the  polka  and  the  cotillion — when  heartaches  and  tn- 
edies  went  hand-in-hand  with  a  successful  ball.  A  * 
hasty  remarks  would  be  terminated  by  the  report  c  a 
pistol,  a  shot  in  the  dark  and  the  participants  wod 
be  hurried  away  lest  their  irate  passions  lead  themo 
their  own  destruction.  But  now  at  a  dance,  after  a  « 
remarks  are  passed  there,  too,  a  report  is  heard  buit 
is  a  gurgle — another  "shot"  in  the  dark  and  the  pa  i- 
cipants  are  staggered  away  from  the  premises  lest  I 
management  call  the  bouncer. 

•'Honesty  is  the  best  policy'*  is  an  axiom  that 
drilled  into  the  youngster  in  his  tender  years  and.e 
was  never  at  any  time  permitted  to  forget  it.  The  la*.  ^ 
today,  if  he  is  the  son  of  an  insurance  solicitor,  leai* 
that  this  rule  has  been  superseded — that  the  best  poly 
is  a  20-year  endowment  double  accident,  half  off  >i 
cash,  pay  as  you  enter. 

The  maid  of  the  rebellion  days  gasped  with  mil  £ 
awe  and  confusion  at  the  mention  of  the  civil  strife  tit 
had  then  recently  engulfed  the  nation.  But  just  ^ 
one  <>f  our  sweet  young  things  you  meet  everywh 
what  she  thinks  of  war  and  if  she  doesn't  reiterate  Sir- 
man's  remarks  she  will  tell  you  that  there  is  really  I 
Continued  on  Page  39.) 
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MORALS  MENDING? 


>3y  PAUL  MASSEY 


No! 


a  RE  the  young  people  of  this  generation  inferior 
to  those  of  previous  generations  in  habits  of 
life  and  conduct  ?     More  than  a  few  people 
Ire  asking  this  question    today    with   obvious   appre- 
hension.   What  answers  do  they  receive?     Most  writers 
!ho  contend  that  the  present  generation  is  superior  to 
11  others,  admit  in  the  very  bodv  of  their  proof  that 
here  is  a  general  let-down  in  morals  and  then  they  pro- 
eed  at  great  length  to  explain  it  away  by  laying  the 
lame  on  the  war  and  the  reconstruction  period,  or  the 
iierease  of  wealth  with  its  inevitable  weakening  of  the 
1  ioral  fiber.     This,  however,  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Xor  am  I  here  concerned  with  the  "why"  but  merely 
nth  the  conditions  as  they  exist,  whether  they  make 
he  present  generation  inferior  and  whither  they  lead. 

I  make  clear  now  that  I  experience  no  pleasure  in 
riticising  or  berating  die  youth.  Criticism  has  ever 
een  a  favorite  indoor  sport  and  has  been  indulged  in 
y  not  a  few  with  an  obvious  delight.    Youth  has  come 

,ii  for  a  share  of  criticism  as  far  back  as  history  takes 
8.  Aristophanes,  centuries  upon  centuries  ago,  longed 
or  the   good   old   days,    and   Pliny   the    Younger  was 

,:reatly  disturbed  at  the  evil  conduct  of  the  youth  of 
iome.     Do  I  hear  it  said,  ■"This  criticism  is  just  very 

i  Id  stuff?"  I  do,  but  isn't  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
hat  history  would  be  far  different  had  these  conditions 

i  eferred  to  by  Pliny  have  been  properly  taken  in  hand 

|,>efore  they  worked  their  awful  consequences? 

That  we  should  be  concerned  about  the  youth  is  evi- 
dent at  every  turn:  their  attitude  toward  drink  and 
1  onventions.  and  the  press  dispatches  concerning  young 
■eople  by  those  who  know  whereof  they  speak.  Not 
nig  ago  a  juvenile  judge  of  national  repute  stated  in  a 
>ress  dispatch  that  the  amount  of  immorality  among 
oys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  is  appalling.  That 
ame  paper  carried  an  account  by  the  president  of  a 
•reat  university,  in  which  he  lamented  the  prevalence 
f  drinking  among  college  men.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
•eople  are  alarmed?  And  yet  there  are  many  who 
•ass  the  problem  on  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and 


say  our  fears  are  groundless  and  our  speculations  for 
the  future  idle  and  void. 

XDO  NOT  say  that  the  youth  have  suddenly 
broken  with  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  past 
and  reverted  to  paganism  but  I  do  contend  that  their 
sins,  if  not  checked,  must  of  necessity  lead  to  destruc- 
tive consequences.  The  youth  of  today  are  the  men  of 
tomorrow;  they  are  the  very  life  stream  of  any  nation 
and  if  this  stream  is  polluted,  the  nation's  existence  is 
indeed  in  peril.  Seems  ridiculous  and  impossible, 
doesn't  it.  to  even  conceive  of  a  great  nation  like  ours 
passing  into  the  pages  of  history,  conquered  and  for- 
gotten. So  it  seemed  to  Caesar.  Yet  it  is  not  impos- 
sible, nor  is  it  even  improbable,  if  its  very  framework 
and  foundations  become  weak  and  rotten.  Remember 
well  that  Rome  was  once  mighty  and  powerful  and 
rich.  Yet  she  is  gone,  crushed  in  defeat  by  a  people 
whose  morals  had  not  yet  collapsed.  No  truer  state- 
ment has  ever  been  made  than  that  the  corruption  of 
their  morals  is  the  death  knell  of  a  people. 

Not  long  ago  a  professor  of  psychology  in  a  western 
university  asked  several  young  students  what  they 
thought  of  this  age.  Permit  me  to  recite  and  consider 
some  of  the  replies: 

A  young  miss  in  her  freshman  year  of  college  stated 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  do  nothing  that  youths 
of  other  generations  did  not  do.  ' '  We  merely  do  it 
openly."  she  said.  "We  are  open  and  straightfor- 
ward." The  bare  facts  as  she  states  them  are  true. 
A  century  ago  the  lad  and  the  maid  did  their  love-mak- 
ing far  from  seeing  eyes,  while  now  they  •"neck"  all 
over  town.  I  do  not  say  that  this  mutual  bestowing 
of  affections  is  wrong,  if  done  with  proper  limitations. 
It  is  the  reason  of  this  openness  that  I  say  is  destructive. 
It  is  a  disregard  for  reasonable  restraints  in  conduct, 
and  its  ally,  reasonable  reticence  in  speech.  Xor  can 
the  present  existence  of  such  an  attitude  be  denied. 

Another  answered  that  youth  is  not  bound  by  the 
strict    conventions   of  yesterday ;    they   do   what    they 
please  when  it  pleases  them.     They  surely  do,  thereby 
(Continued  on  Page  40.) 
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c&he  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 


%  PROF.  CHARLES  C.  CHARVAT 


'S  THE  diminutive  taxicab  dashed  across  the 
Seine  and  swerved  into  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  something  unusual  happened.  The  oc- 
currence might  have  been  purely  a  subjective  phenome- 
non. If  so,  I  nevertheless  can  obtain  testimony  galore 
from  many  persons  who  have  had  the  same  experience. 

At  once  the  pedestrians  became  different  from  those 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
They  now  resembled  characters  from  books,  plays  and 
pictures.  The  long,  tree-lined  street  looked  quaint  and 
full  of  the  stuff  of  illusion.  The  lights  in  cafes,  trams 
and  shops  glowed  with  seductive  witchery.  The  shad- 
ows were  more  than  ordinarily  weird  and  grotesque. 
Even  the  Hungarian  artist  at  my  side,  an  ordinary 
American  citizens  when  I  picked  him  up  on  the  boat, 
became  transformed.     I  marveled  at  all  this  change. 

What  caused  the  sudden  mutation?  Had  the  river 
cast  a  spell  over  me? 

I  believe  not.  We  had  only  come  into  the  Land  of 
Romance.    We  were  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris. 

This  part  of  the  French  capital  has  a  reputation  and 
a  tradition  known  far  and  wide,  but  only  to  the  elect. 
It  is  a  Mecca.  All  Paris  is  an  attraction,  however,  to 
people  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  But  this  latter,  uni- 
versally appealing  Paris  is  typified  by  the  Cafe  de  la 
l'aix,  across  from  the  opera. 

In  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix  one  rubs  elbows  with  a  mil- 
lionaire cattleman  from  Wyoming,  a  Maronite  sheik 
from  Labannon,  a  rice-grower  from  Kashimir,  a  rubber- 
merchant  from  Brazil,  dusky  colonials  from  Mar- 
tinique, hale  Teutons  from  Prussia  and  Austria,  Egyp- 
tians who  look  like  Turks,  subjects  of  Queen  Marie, 
lanky  Englishmen  and  their  cousins  from  New  Zealand. 
Of  course,  one  eannot  always  identify  these  descendants 
of  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
there.  And  should  one  ask  the  garcon  to  find  among 
his  Dumerous  tip-givers  a  Korean,  a  Jugo-Slav,  a  Dub- 
liner,  or  an  Oniahan,  he  would  certainly  succeed,  if  not 
on  the  first  day  then  surely  on  the  second. 

The  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  how- 
ever, is  different.  Here  all  the  elements  of  Hie  world's 
population  are  fused,  aaturally  and  without  the  like  of 
"Americanization"  methods,  into  a  common,  under- 
standing lot.  That  is  why  1  say  that  the  Quarter  has 
a  wide  reputation  anion..;'  the  elect.     The  Wyoming  cow- 


puncher  or  the  gore -renowned  Turk  who  strays  in 
Paris  cares  not  at  all  for  the  "left  side"  (of  the  Sehu 
1 1.1 1  ess  he  has  already  had  daydreams  and  night dreau 
beneath  the  Rockies  or  by  the  Bosphorus  of  an  ide 
existence  in  a  place  where  there  is  an  appreciation  < 
and  encouragement  for  the  creative  instinct. 

The  taxicab  had  three  outstanding  features :  spec 
good  brakes  and  an  expert  chauffeur.  Therefore,  aft' 
some  mad  dashing  and  abrupt  stopping  at  intersectioi 
and  six  inches  from  rear  ends  of  preceding  automobile 
it  described  a  graceful  semi-circle  and  swung  round 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  it  stopped  befo 
a  glittering  cafe. 

This  was  the  Cafe  d'Harcourt,  celebrated  in  liter 
ture  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  Quarter.  It  was  nil 
o'clock  of  a  Wednesday  evening. 

^ir^E  FOUND  a  table  and  two  chairs  on  the  terra 
\\J  of  this  caravanserai,  among  some  200  peop 
mysterious  looking  concoctions. 

The  Hungarian,  who  was  revisiting  the  Quart 
where  he  had  studied  some  years  ago,  was  a  past  ma 
ter  in  the  brands  and  virtues  of  the  multiferous  palat 
teasers  obtainable  at  any  brasserie,  and  he  unquestio- 
ably  distinguished  himself  after  I  had  instructed  him  i 
use  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  I  should  drink. 

Here  at  the  bizarre  d'Harcourt  I  observed  the  pi- 

dominant  characteristic  of  the  Latin  Quarter — Yout. 

The   greater  number  of  men  and  women   were  youj' 

i 
in  years,  but  even  those  who  were  not  seemed  so. 

learned  that  these  were  mostly  students  from  the  So 

bonne  university,  the  medical  college  and  other  instit- 

tions   in   the  neighborhood.     That   these   aspirants  f1 

learning  would   be   unmercifully   censured   in   Amerii 

for  congregating  in  public   places  where  liquor  is  d- 

pensed    was   an   early   impression    which    T    register?. 

Then  1  recalled  that  French  universities  do  not  have  $- 

gantic  stadiums  where  students  are  given  vocal  exerci.9 

and  mental  exhilaration  by  knowing  cheerleaders,  tht 

Socrates  had  uttered  half  the  truth   when  he  said  tht 

wisdom   conies   from    conversations   about    worth-wh  ! 

subjects  and  that  another  savant  said  the  rest  when   ! 

announced   that    wine   adds    sparkle     to    conversatic. 

Hence  these  habitues  of  Parisian  cafes  are  in  a  way  su- 

plementing   the   lectures   of  their   professors! 


IN 
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After  half  an  hour  my  companion  suggested  that 
i!  try  another  interesting  rendezvous  of  congenial 
lirits,  equally  rich  in  atmosphere.  At  first  I  hesitated; 
Ben  1  encouraged  the  proposal,  for  I  was  to  remain 
i  Paris  after  he  -would  depart  for  Budapest  and  could 
(sily  return  to  the  d'Harcourt. 

"Oo-oo-la-a,  monsieur!"  drawled  an  excessively 
i  amine  voice  with  a  pronounced  Gaelic  twang  and  full 
(  wonderment,  as  we  were  about  to  climb  into  another 
eh.  1  turned,  self-consciously  thinking  that  some  chic 
nmoiselle  was  probably  amused  at  the  jeune  Americain 
i;  the  medium  wide  trousers  of  light  grey,  so  Tinlike 
i :;■  mode  of  Paris,  but  found  that  she  was  merely  giv- 
i g  audible  reaction  to  the  first  taste  of  the  potation — 
(nzano  or  Amourette — which  her  swain  had  coni- 
liuded  for  her,  the  glass  of  which  she  was  just  then 
iplacing  on  the  table. 

I  Once  more  there  was  a  burning  of  the  pavement 
i  wn  the  "Boul'  Miche."  Then  as  the  taxicab  made  a 
load  sweeping  turn  to  the  right,  I  caught  sight  of  a 
sm  over  what  looked  like  the  facade  of  a  small  town 
<  rage.    Bal  Bui  Her  ! 

"Stop!" 

He  did,  with  a  few  feet. 

"I've  heard  of  that  place  before,"  I  remarked  to 
ip  Hungarian. 

"In  connection  with  the  famous  Quatz  Arts  ball, 
l.uppose." 

"Yes." 

"That's  held  once  a  year  by  the  art  students.  Twice 
cj.veek  there's  just  an  ordinary  public  dance  there,  not 
i  like  those  in  American  dance  halls." 

" -^ATER  I  found  out  for  myself  that  unless  one  has 
,  -^  a  rare  imagination  a  visit  to  the  Bal  Bullier  is 
(.'tain  to  destroy  one  of  the  most  popular  illusions  of 
t  '  Quarter. 

The  taxicab  sped  up  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse, 
I  st  innumerable  little  cafes  with  green  lattices  and 
i  shy  oleanders  before  their  entrances;  and  before  ten 
iputes  it  burst  into  a  dazzlingly  bright  intersection,  at 
t  '  Boulevard  Raspail,  and  then  stopped  at  the  Dome, 
-ie rally  considered  the  headquarters  of  Bohemia. 

A  huge  crowd  of  people  was  on  the  terrace.     We 

find  a  table  with  great  difficulty.     At  last  a  perspir- 

i|;  waiter  paused  long  enough  at  our  table  to  catch  the 

I  uigarian's  order — a  demi  bock  for  himself  and,  with- 

1    so  much   as   consulting   my   wishes    this    time,     a 

!e  au  la  it  for  me. 

"You're  a  mighty  conscientious  chaperon,"  I  told 
I  Q,   somewhat   pointedly. 

Ie  laughed  and  promised  me  a  real  treat  at  our  next 

P- 


For  variety  of  Bohemian  types  the  Dome  is  hard 
to  beat.  No  one  had  tell  me  that  the  first  man  I  laid 
eyes  on  was  a  poet.  His  hair  was  long  and  wavy;  he 
had  a  light  poise,  thoughtful  eyes  and  a  pleasant, 
dreamy  expression.  As  I  looked  at  him  I  thought  of 
Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Whitman  and  Rosetti.  Another 
man  I  took  for  an  actor,  but  Armin  thought  that  he 
was  a  model.  If  the  painters  had  all  worn  their  smocks 
that  evening,  the  place  Avould  have  looked  like  a  cos- 
tume party.  Appearances  and  mannerisms  revealed 
that  idealists  from  every  Main  Street  on  earth  were 
gathered  here.  It  made  no  difference  whether  they 
wer  epoets,  painters,  models,  actors,  musicians,  archi- 
tects, raconteurs  or  journalists. 

There  was  an  animated  chatter,  a  leisurely  smoking 
of  cigarets,  and  an  occasional  putting  of  the  glass  to 
the  lips. 

ONE  hour  later  we  cross  the  street  to  the  Rotonde, 
another  world-famous  haunt  for  Bohemians. 
The  perspective  of  several  hundred  idling  men  and 
women  on  the  wide  terrace,  anchored  to  small,  one- 
legged  tables  in  a  brilliancy  of  light,  struck  me  as  a 
kind  of  Hollywood  setting  for  an  Adolphe  Menjou 
photoplay.     Music  emanated  from  the   interior. 

When  finally  room  was  found  for  us,  I  remarked 
to  Armin,  by  way  of  a  reminder  that  French  coffee  is 
the  worst  possible  in  the  world.  He  took  the  cue  and 
a  few  minutes  later  had  occasion  to  inquire: 

"Comment  trouvez-vous  cela,  monsieur?" 

"It  makes  me  think  of  Amy  Lowell's  poetry,"  I 
complimented. 

The  clientele  of  the  Rotonde  is  no  doubt  more  col- 
orful than  that  of;  the  Dome,  barring  any  connection 
with  Amy  Lowell.  The  people  here  are  younger,  more 
jolly-looking  and  noisier  than  the  Dome-ites.  It  has 
been  said,  and  I  think  fitly,  that  the  patrons  of  the 
Dome  are  artists  and  the  patrons  of  the  Rotonde  are 
people  who  earn  their  living  by  painting.  At  any  rate 
the  latter  are  better  dressed.  The  women  here  are 
prettier,  too ;  and  the  waiters  are  less  efficient. 

On  the  following  morning  Armin  took  me  to  the 
studio  of  a  friend.  Bidou  is  not  a  famous  painter  and 
perhaps  never  will  be.  He  is,  however,  one  of  the  many 
perfectyl  satisfied  artists  inhabiting  the  Quarter  who 
live  simply  and  solely  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  artis- 
tic creation,  whether  the  world  recognizes  them  or  not. 
By  no  means  a  Murger  type  of  portraitist,  he  could 
easily  pass  as  a  typical  European  business  man.  It  was 
only  when  he  conversed  that  one  perceived  the  artist 
in  him,  for  then  he  revealed  an  imagination,  ideals, 
sympathy,  a  liberal  knowledge  of  his  art  and  a  justi- 
fiable, great  egoism. 

(Continued  on  Page  40.) 


Don't  Tell  the  World— 

£et  the  Publicity  Man  Qh  S\ 


Mn  ^Interview  by  HUGH  A.  FOGARTY 
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"Retirin'  ways  gather  no  pub/iciiy." 

M%  'FT '  T '"  the  way  Kin  Hubbard  puts  it;  and 
*  Cj  this  short  speech  of  Mother  Hubbard's  old- 
^^^^  est  is  seconded  by  James  A.  Shanahan,  the 
youthful,  vigorous  head  of  Creighton's  publicity  de- 
partment. 

This  much  we  gleaned  from 
a  sixty-minute  chat  with  the 
man  whose  task  it  is  to  keep 
Oreighton  before  the  public. 
When  a  man  knows  his  sub- 
ject he  can  speak  on  it  for 
hours,  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  his  talk  becoming 
monotonous  or  dull.  The  writer 
reached  this  conclusion  after 
the  afore-mentioned  audience 
with  the  head  of  Creighton's 
Publicity  Department.  "Jim" 
Shanahan  knows  the  publicity 
"racket"  because  he  knows 
newspapers.  He  knows,  by  rea- 
son of  a  rather  lengthy  and  in- 
timate connection  with  the 
Fourth  Estate  that  the  cleverly 
crude  philosophy  of  Brother 
Hubbard  most  precisely  epito- 
mizes the  tenets  of  our  modern 
business  and  social  creed. 

"This  is  an  age  of  publicity. 
It    may  be  the  flapper  age;  it 

may  be  any  one  of  a  dozen  'ages,'  but  also  it  is  surely 
the  age  of  publicity." 

From  across  the  sober,  green  covered  table,  heaped 
with  a  methodically  piled  army  of  typewritten  pages, 
photOgraphSj  note  pads  and  numerous  other  items  no 
doubt  classed  as  "what-not,"  floated  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Shanahan.  As  he  lolled  back  in  his  swivel  chair  in 
response  to  this  first  query,  his  eyes  lit  and  rested 
on  the  opposite  wall — a  picture-plastered  wall,  and 
a  most  interesting  sight.  Pictures  of  individuals  and 
groups;  pictures  of  staid  college  professors  and  reck- 


less, racing  halfbacks;  pictures  of  eighty-eight  y;<! 
runs,  and  a  line  of  Homecoming  barbecue  custom's 
that  ran  considerably  farther  than  eighty-eight  van; 
action  pictures,  posed  pictures  and  pictures  of  evy 
variety  and  type  covered  that  wall  in  a  pleasing  fai- 
ion  that  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  pre-war  barber  shx 

The  creak  of  the  swivel  chir 
brought  us  back  to  earth,  is 
Mr.  Shanahan  continued : 

"The  firm  which  doesn't  n- 
ploy  publicity  doesn't  progrel 
the  goods  which  are  not  ad^r- 
tised  are  unsold;  the  uncr- 
takers  and  churches,  the  schds 
and  colleges,  the  contracts 
and  builders;  the  architects {.d 
draftsmen,  the  musicians  ;  I 
artists;  the  lawyer,  the  da- 
tist,  the  physician,  the  phar.a- 
cist,  have  come  to  realize  tl 
he  who  does  not  employ  ad^r 
tising  and  publicity  is  lostin 
the  dust  of  successful  come- 
tition. 

"Yet  few  persons  actuilj 
realize  what  publicity  me  I 
and  how  it  is,  obtained  v 
dignity  and  proper  effect.  Pb- 
licity  is  the  specialized  eflrt 
to  acquaint  the  public  wl 
definite  particular  news  M 
views. 


ERHAPS  you  saw  the  pic- 
ture of  Halfback  Paul  F'itz- 
Gibbon  taking  kicking  lessons 
from  Justine  Johnson  in  one  of  the 
thirty  papers  in  which  it  appeared. 
Perhaps  you  saw  in  a  paper  from 
far-off  Boston,  New  Orleans  or 
Seattle  the  picture  of  "Sas" 
Keane  leaping  over  the  headsof  a 
bevy  of  co-eds,  calmly  powdering 
their  noses.  Perhaps  you  saw  the 
account  of  President  Grace's  in- 
auguration or  the  story  of  the 
Kansas  Aggies  game  tucked  away 
on  a  prominent  page  of  a  New 
York  or  Chicago  paper.  If  you 
did,  you  probably  wondered  how 
one  works  this  "publicity  racket." 
Read  this  chatty  interview  and 
get  an  insight  into  the  twentieth 
century  art  of  ' '  telling  the  wrorld ' ' 
— or  rather  letting  the  publicity 
man  tell  the  world  for  you. 


o 


kF  course  there  are  many  media  of  public y 
but  chief  among  them  is  the  newspaper.  Mia 
ier  than  pulpit  or  classroom,  the  newspaper  is  if 
most  influential  moulder  of  public  opinion  in  i« 
world  today.  Many  depend  on  the  newspaper  )t 
their  only  authoritative  information  and  as  a  re» 
they  learn  to  judge  persons  and  institutions  as  ttf 
persons  or  institutions  are  represented  in  the  nei 
papers.  The  lurid  account  of  the  fraternity  party,  6 
(Continued  on   Page  42.) 
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%  THE  YELL  STAFF 


fCHOOL  spirit  is  that  indefinable  something 
that  each  and  every  student  should  feel;  it  is 
a  feeling  of  pride,  and  the  ability  to  show  it. 

chool  spirit  may   be   manifested  in   many   ways,   but 
boils  down  ultimately  to  loyalty,  the  feeling  of  al- 
liance toward  one's  school. 

Next  to  the  game  itself  the  performance  of  the  root- 

rs'  section  generally  commands  the  greatest  interest 

nd     attention.       Cheering     is 

tastly     more     important     than 

mny  realize,  for  at  least  three 

llearly    marked   reasons.      The 

irst  of  these  reasons  is  the  in- 

erent  interest  in  the  spectacu- 

■tr.    Cheering  adds  to  the  spec- 

icular    element    because     the 

ense  of  hearing  and  sense   of 

ight  combine   to   perceive   the 

pectacle.     The  vast  volume  of 

ound  in  perfect  concert,   with 

i;s  declarations  of  courage  and 

;  igor  and  the  will  to  win,  is  in- 

ferwoven  with  remarkable  play 

f  color  and  action,  all  in  such 

triking  sequence  that  even  the 

lost   blase   and    hardened    are 

ompelled  to  capitulate  to  the 

leaning  and  the  enthusiasm  of 

he  display. 


ZcKwO  minutes  to  play!  The 
^^y  last  down !  Our  ball  on  the 
fcur-yard  line.  The  winning  touch- 
down depends  on  the  next  play. 
Time  is  called.  The  cheerleaders 
spring  up  from  their  crouching  po- 
sition and  call  for  "A  Great  Big 
Abuya."  An  Abuya  for  victory 
and  for  Creighton! 

Every  football  fan  has  thrilled 
to  situations  like  this ;  every  foot- 
ball fan  has  felt  the  little  shivers 
of  excitement  run  up  and  down  his 
spine  at  hearing  thousands  of 
throats  uniting  in  the  lusty  rhyth- 
mic, rousing  yells  and  songs  of 
his  school.  Read  this  breezy  dis- 
cussion of  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  cheering.  It  is  written  by 
the  university  yell  staff.  Abuya ! 
Abuya  !  Creighton !  Creighton  ! 
Abuya ! 
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The  second  significance  of  the 
siassed  yell  is  of  even  greater 
aoment.     It  is  an  evidence  of 

trength,  of  boundless  vitality,  and  of  overwhelming 
,»igness.  For  the  sheer  size  of  it  there  is  probably 
lothing  so  overpowering  that  humans  can  manifest  as 
he  great  concerted,  disciplined,  and  whole-hearted  col- 
ege  yell.  There  is  certainly  nothing  to  surpass  it  which 
loes  not  require  abundant  use  of  external  apparatus 
nd  of  physical  resources  beyond  the  human  body. 

When  a  game  is  at  its  crisis  and  every  ounce  of 
trength  is  needed,  the  will  to  win  must  be  exalted  into 
nthusiasm — then  the  team  and  the  spectators  are  tre- 
nendously  moved  by  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  the  yell, 
md  the  opponents,  by  the  same  token  feel  something 
'  )f  the  crushing  weight  of  the  opposition  thus  expressed. 

A  third  significance  of  the  yell  is  even  more  pro- 


found and  abiding  than  either  of  the  two  that  have 
been  mentioned.  It  is  necessary  in  every  community  of 
effort  that  each  participant  should  feel  himself  suf- 
fused with  the  power  and  purpose  of  the  whole  group. 
He  must  not  think  of  himself  as  one  lone  man  battling 
against  a  multitude.  However  heroic  he  may  be,  thus 
to  segregate  himself  is  to  insure  defeat.  On  the  con- 
trary he  must  literally  feel  himself  immersed  in  a  sea  of 
energy  which  is  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  body  of  his  uni- 
versity and  all  its  sympathizers. 
The  psychologists  tell  us  that 
there  is  an  excess  of  power 
available  for  al/Jiost  every  man 
under  proper  emotional  stimuli. 
When  each  player  and  rooter 
and  sympathizer  fuses  his  sev- 
eral hopes  and  eager  desire  into 
the  great  common  spirit  of  the 
group  the  effect  is  miraculous 
and  heights  of  effort  are  at- 
tained which  otherwise  would 
be  wholly  beyond  one's  most 
glorious  hopes. 

The  cheer,  in  truth,  is  not 
merely  noise  or  an  expression 
of  the  fresh  exuberance  of 
youth ;  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  great  game. 

It  is  said  that  man's  natural 
tendency  runs  to  pride.  He  is 
proud  of  the  things  he  has  ac- 
complished. He  is  proud  of  his  grades,  his  team,  his 
school.  Individually  therefore,  a  student  has  a  natural 
tendency  toward  school  spirit.  To  show  this  spirit 
there  must  be  unity  in  the  student  body;  students 
must  work  together  for  the  common  good ;  there  must, 
in  short,  be  a  loud  and  unified  cheering  section.  A 
well-known  educator  has  said  that  a  school's  success 
and  growth  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  so-called 
school  spirit  of  its  students  and  alumni.  We  can  see 
from  this  one  fact  that  school  spirit  is  important,  that 
it  does  play  a  big  part  in  the  development  of  the 
school. 

In  past  years  the  school  spirit  shown  at  Creighton 
(Continued  on  Page  44.) 
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He's  a  Campus  Man! 


%  Harold  Dryselius 


'XTRA   curriculum    activities   appeared   on    the  rather  than  physical  because  they  found  that  these  for- 

college    horizon   fifty  years   ago   like    a    small  mer  qualities  reacted  to  real  life  situations, 

evanescent   cloud.     Today  they  overhang  the  Undoubtedly  in  this  voluntary  participation  we  find 

academic   sky   and   promise    revivication   and    growth,  the  center  of  training  for  leadership  and  actual  serv- 

The  youth  of  the  present  time  who  is  sufficiently  for-  ice.     Here  the  student  has  an  outlet  for  his  initiative, 

lunate  to  spend  a  period  of  privileged  opportunity  in  and  a  splendid  substitute  for  trivial  social  affairs  and 

a  college  or  university  finds  three  types  of  activities  hectic  gaiety.     His  indulgence  in  various  organizations 

placing  demand  upon  his  time.  It  is  both  feasible  and  is   an   indication   of  the   student   will   to   achieve   that 

convenient  to  omit  a  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  class  which  the  standard  methods  of  college  teaching  do  not 

room  and  athletic  activities;  and  consider  in  main  the  satisfy.     Often  participation  brings  out  leaders  whose 


fruits  of  o  t  h  e  r 
campus  activities 
such  as  forensics, 
dramatics,  and 
literary  societies. 
What  part  do 
they  play  in  a 
student's  college 
life,  and  do  they 
help  the  earnest 
student  to  real- 
ize his  end?  Un- 
doubtedly partic- 
ipation in  such 
organizations  has 
tremendous  influ- 
ence upon  the 
life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 


THE  AUDITORIUM— 
Where  Campus  Leaders  Are  Made 


ability  otherwise 
would  remain  un- 
suspected. Each 
organization  has 
its  particular  ap- 
peal and  assem- 
bles men  of  a 
like  interest.  De- 
bate claims  the 
logical,  science 
those  adapted  to 
r  e  s  e  a  r  c  h,  lan- 
g  u  a  g  e  c  1  u  b  s 
those  of  literary 
turn,  and  dra- 
matics the  artis- 
tic. Each  (dub 
selects  its  leaders 
and  pays  homage 
by  electing  them 
to    honored    posi- 


Two  generations 
have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  engage   in  campus  activities.     Through   this  tions. 

time  there  have  been  constant  additions — the  natural  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  perfection  of 
growth  in  educational  procedure  resulting  from  men  may  be  accomplished  by  the  development  of  his 
changed  social  conditions.  The  results  of  a  question-  mental  faculties,  intellect  and  will.  They  are  in  con- 
aire  sent  to  48]  alumni  ten  years  after  they  had  gradu-  stant  play  in  the  activities  which  we  consider.  There 
ated  from  an  eastern  school  has  proved  enlightening,  should  be  no  attempt  to  belittle  or  discourage  applies 
Among  the  questions  asked  was:  "Do  you  believe  the  tion  to  class  room  study,  but  rather  to  correlate  it  with 
time  you  devoted  to  these  additional  activities  is  prov-  outside  interests.  Development  along  scholastic  lines 
ing  profitable  to  you  now?"  Four  hundred  and  fifty-  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  The  majority  of 
two  responded  in  the  affirmative  and  twenty-nine  in  college  graduates  who  are  now  pre-eminently  success- 
the  negative.  The  general  concensus  of  opinion  was  ful  have  for  the  most  part  upheld  high  scholastic  stand- 
that  the  chief  values  realized  were  mental  and  social  ards.     Two-thirds  of  their  number  stood  in  the  upper 
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third  of  their  respective  class,  one-third  were  in  the  facilities  for  making  friends  arc  formal  and  limited. 
middle,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  lowest  third.  Efficiency  The  freer  atmosphere  of  campus  societies  creates  a 
in  studies  and  active  participation  ill  college  activities      shoulder  to  shoulder  contact    which    tends   to   hind   the 


make  for  an  ideal  worthy  of  attainment.     In  the  last 
analysis   it    is   what    a    student   does   that    educates   him. 

y^=^IIERE  is  an  evident  danger  in  over-activity  too 
y^J  salient  to  he  unseen.  However,  there  is  always 
peril  where  exeessiveness  is  permitted  to  defeat  the 
true  purpose.  Too  many  students  are  becoming  activ- 
ity specialists  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  work  which 
they  may  be  undertaking.  President  Wilson  once  said  activities  for  the  student  is  their  practical  value.  They 
in  reference  to  this  problem  that  the  "sideshows  are  utilized  by  many  as  tryout  purposes  for  real  life 
threaten  to  swallow  up  the  main  tent.  There  is  a  tend-  work.  Debate  may  develop  a  lawyer,  dramatics  an 
eney  to  load  down  the  student  of  proved  ability.  This  actor,  the  glee  club  a  singer,  am 
often    accounts 


individual  to  the  group.  It  is  in  this  voluntary  asso- 
ciation that  the  student  learns  to  co-operate  with  others 
for  common  good  and  to  assume  responsibility  with 
success.  Thus  the  campus  man  takes  for  himself  a 
constructive  program  with  the  common  interest  of  the 
group  in  mind. 

Possibly  the  greatest  attraction  of  extra  curricular 


THE   GYMNASIUM— 
Home  of  the  Union  Activities 


for  excessive  ab- 
sences, student 
excuses,  and  the 
low  averages  of 
men  who  are  un- 
usually gifted. 
It  is  best  that  the 
attitude  in  col- 
lege be  so  direct- 
ed as  to  secure  a 
greater  realiza- 
tion of  the  stu- 
dent's possibility 
first  as  a  scholar, 
than  a  leader, 
and  citizen. 

Activities  have 
succeeded  in  de- 
veloping a  spirit 
of  co-operation 
in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university.  This  makes  for  real  unified  man  acquires  invaluable  experience  as  an  organizer, 
progress.  Representative  members  of  every  depart-  A  prominent  professor  of  the  university  recently  de- 
ment assemble  from  time  to  time  under  faculty  guid-  clared  that  it  is  the  man  who  has  the  executive  abilitv 
ance,  discuss  and  act  upon  common  problems  and  their  who  brings  home  the  proverbial  "bread  and  butter." 
solutions.  The  institution  of  extra  curricular  activities  At  "Georgia  Tech"  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain 
has  altered  student  viewpoint  and  made  its  assimilation  industrial  firms  desire  the  services  of  the  school's  best 
with  the  faculty  and  other  students  noteworthy.  In  all-around  leaders.  This  all  tends  to  show  the  neces- 
the  middle  ages  a  rebellious  spirit  existed  among  the  sity  of  outside  activity.  There  is  a  saying  at  Yale  that 
students  relative  to  their  professors.  At  King's  College  "a  student  learns  as  much  at  the  Yale  fence  as  he  does 
an  edict  was  issued  which  demanded  that  students  pay      in  the  class  room." 

proper  respect  to  professors.     A  prominent   authority  The  furthering  of  new  activities  on  our  campus  is  in 

of  education  explains  this.  He  maintains  that  the  fol-  keeping  with  the  nationwide  tendency  for  organization, 
lies  and  excesses  have  decreased  before  the  stronger  ap-  Wholesome  contributions  to  recognized  campus  or- 
peal  of  student  participation  in  what  seems  real  life  ganizations  will  produce  an  unfailing  loyalty  to  the 
j°bs-  university    stimulated     by   a   wealth    of    memories    of 

Association  with  individual  members  of  groups  plus  golden  hours.  The  Alma  Mater  who  leads  us  with  a 
appreciation  and  unstinted  efforts  in  furthering  cam-  guiding  hand  through  the  happiest  period  of  our  Life 
pus  interests  constitutes  college  loyalty.     Class  room      deserves  the  untiring  support  of  her  appreciative  sons. 


college  publication 
work  a  newspa- 
per man.  A  large 
n  u  m  b  e  r  of  for- 
m  e  r  college 
scribes  have  en- 
tered the  journal- 
istic field.  Ne  ar- 
ly  all  the  staff  of 
"Life'  served  at 
one  time  as  Har- 
vard "Lampoon- 
ers." The  ma- 
jority of  the  edi- 
tors of  "Time" 
were  college  men 
who  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in 
student  publica- 
tions. Besides  ob- 
taining an  inspir- 
ation for  life 
work  the  campus 
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M*fc    ■  HE  afternoon  sun  beat  mercilessly  on  the  yel- 
f    j     low  pavements  of  the  city  of  Managua.    Even 

1  the  natives,  long  used  to  the  ravages  of  a  hot 

summer  day,  squatted  behind  their  wares  in  the  market 
place,  fanned  themselves  vigorously  with  their  flat- 
crowned,  wide-brimmed  sombreros,  and  cast  aside  their 
brilliant-hued  ponchos,  droning  monotonously,  "Hace 
calor,  hace  calor."  The  buildings  themselves  looked 
wilted.  Occasionally  a  Nicaraguan  strolled  aimlessly 
by  the  Plaza  San  Francisco,  with  no  destination  in 
view,  but  a  place  to  rest  for  a  second  from  the  sultry 
heat  of  that  July  day. 

Ann  Pennington,  the  19-year-old  sister  of  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  swung  lazily  out  of  her  low  cut  roadster 
and  sauntered  up  the  steps  of  the  legation. 

"It's  too  hot  to  think,  much  less  play  tennis — and 
this  lattitude  will  kill  me  yet.  I  can't  move  without 
gasping  for  air  and  puffing  like  an  old  steam  engine." 
The  remark  was  directed  at  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Philip  Stuart  Pennington,  who  was  sitting  at  her  desk, 
in  the  den.  But  the  remark  fell  on  deaf  ears,  for  Mar- 
garet, Mrs.  Pennington,  was  busily  figuring,  a  railroad 
schedule  in  one  hand,  a  pencil  in  the  other.  The  frown 
on  her  forehead  grew  deeper  as  she  mumbled  incoher- 
ently, "If  he  leaves  at  10  o'clock  tonight — stops  over 
— gets  here— day  after  tomorrow — ghastly  time  !  Oh, 
Ann,  these  schedules  drive  me  crazy.  I  can't  get  a 
thing  out  of  them;  see  if  you  can  figure  it  out.  Phil 
wired  that  he  would  leave  Truxillo  at  10  o'clock  to- 
night, but  that  he  must  stop  over  in  Baquedano  to  see 
someone  or  other ;  now  what  time  will  he  get  here  ? ' ' 

(HE  tossed  the  schedule  into  Ann's  lap  and 
watched  that  decisive  young  lady  quickly  turn 
the  pages  of  the  booklet.  For  a  minute  she  forgot  her 
mathematical  troubles,  so  engrossed  was  she  in  the 
attractive  picture  Ann  made.  She  always  marveled  at 
this  creature  who  had  sprung  from  a  rather  plain  tom- 
boy into  a  beautiful,  self-possessed  girl.  Her  sleek 
black  hair,  bobbed  and  neatly  shingled,  parted  low  on 
one  side  and  brushed  sweepingly  across  the  other  side 


formed     an     effective     background    for  her  delicately 
modeled  face. 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  figure  it  out,  Margaret,  Phil 
leaves  Truxillo  at  10  tonight  and  stays  at  Baquedano 
ten  hours.    He'll  arrive  here  at  5  a.  m.  Wednesday. 

"Well,  thank  goodness  for  that,"  sighed  Margaret, 
"he's  been  gone  so  long  and  I  get  dreadfully  tired  of 
the  house  without  any  men  around." 

Ann  chuckled,  "Very  flattering  to  Lopez,  I  must 
say — wish  he  could  hear  it." 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  Lopez  seems  a  mere  boy 
to  me,  though  I'd  hate  to  snap  your  girlish  illusions  as 
to  his  twenty-four  years  of  dignity." 

"You're  not  even  going  to  have  the  'mere  boy'  in 
the  house  tonight." 

"Why?" 

"The  secretary  of  the  legation,  Andrew  de  Lopez," 
announced  Ann  pompously,  ' '  received  a  very  important 
missive,  calling  him  away  on  urgent  business,  and  will 
not  be  back  until  Wednesday  morning." 

"But  why  didn't  he  tell  me  that  he  was  going?" 

"He  left  in  a  hurry — gave  me  a  note  to  give  to  you, 
but  I  forgot.     It's  upstairs." 

"Oh,  well,  I  suppose  it  doesn't  matter,  but  I  hate 
to  leave  the  children  with  just  the  servants." 

"Why?     Are  we  going  out?" 

"Yes,  we  are  invited  to  dinner  at  the  President's, 
house — just   an   informal  evening.     They  are   sending 
the  car  for  us  at  7  :30. 

"Well,  I  promised  little  Phil  and  Jackie,  I'd  read  to 
them  for  awhile,  so  adios,  see  you  later." 

Senora  Brenchierez  is  very  charming,  isn't  she?" 
Margaret  and  Ann  were  driving  about  12  o'clock. 

"Yes,  but  didn't  the  President  look  tired?  He 
seemed  worried." 

"Oh,  I  guess  he  has  reason  to  look  worried;  you 
know  how  the  government   goes  around  here." 

For  a  while  they  drove  in  silence.  As  they  were 
rounding  a  curve  in  the  road,  the  car  came  to  a  stop. 
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sharp  command  in  Spanish — the  door  of  the  car  was 
(  ened  violently. 

"Come  out!"  a  man  snapped  the  order  and  guns 
earned  in  the  semi-darkness.  Margaret  and  Ann — too 
1  -rified  to  do  anything  else — obeyed.  The  man  eyed 
tern  suspiciously,  then  got  into  the  car  and  searched  it 
loroughly.  Finally  he  emerged,  evidently  mystified 
1  t  certain  that  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  car,  he  mo- 
tmed  the  two  trembling  women  to  get  in,  and  curtly 
(tiered   the   chauffeur  to  drive   on. 

Margaret  and  Ann  sank  quivering  into  the  ton- 
i  an  of  the  car. 

"Margaret!"  gasped  Ann,  struck  by  a  sudden  hor- 
nle  thought,  "this  is  the  President's  car — do  you  sup- 
pse — Marg!   Could  they  have — "   She  shuddered. 

"No!  It  couldn't  have  been!" 

— ^»ONG  after  she  got  home  the  memory  of  the  ghast- 
_A  ly  experience  obsessed  her.  Try  as  she  would, 
te  couldn't  forget  the  awful  suggestion.  It  seemed 
burs  before  sheer  weariness  made  her  resolutely  thrust 
le  idea  from  her  mind,  turn  her  head  on  the  pillow 
lid  to  fall  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Towards  4  o'clock,  Ann  awoke.  The  night  was 
jltry;  she  was  restless  so  she  slipped  out  of  her  bed 
.id  stood  for  some  time  at  the  window.  She  heard  a 
:  int  shot,  as  if  in  the  distance,  then  another  closer ; 
iddenly  there  was  a  volley  of  shots — and  the  streets 
ere  becoming  crowded — men  on  horseback  came  dash- 
g  by,  shouting  and  yelling.  There  was  another  vol- 
y  of  shots !  The  police  were  out !  By  this  time  the 
hole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  servants  were  rush- 
g  madly  through  the  legation,  and  it  was  with  much 
ouble  that  Margaret  quieted  them  and  sent  them 
ick  to  bed.  She  explained  to  them  that  the  American 
egation  wTas  a  place  of  safety  at  any  time,  the  revolu- 
onists  would  never  dare  break  the  international  law 
v  storming  American  property.  At  last  the  servants 
lly  half  reassured,  went  back  to  their  quarters  and 
.argaret  and  Ann  went  into  the  latter 's  room.  The 
lildren,  Phil  and  Jacqueline,  wrho  were  taken  into  the 
>om  with  them,  for  greater  safety,  were  excited  and 
trious  as  to  what  it  was  all  about ;  Phil,  boy-like,  was 
elighted,  and  assured  them  all  with  a  solemn  nod  of 
is  auburn,  head  and  a  bright  excited  gleam  in  his  hazel 
reen  eyes,  that,  "Tomorrow  I'll  buy  me  a  gun  and  kill 
xty-  'leven  '  hombres  ! '  " 

Both  of  the  women  laughed  wTith  forced  gaiety  at 
le  "bright  sayings"  of  the  children,  though  each 
ished  with  her  whole  heart  that  at  least  one  man,  be- 
des  the  Cholo  Major-domo,  wTere  in  the  house. 

At  7  o'clock  the  major-domo,  gesticulating  wildly 
nd  speaking  rapidly,  incoherently,  half-Spanish,  half- 
Inglish,    managed    to    convey    to    Margaret    that    she 


was  wanted  immediately  downstairs.  Margaret — 
American — courageous — went  down  quietly  and  fear- 
lessly to  find  just  inside  the  door,  President  Brenchierez 
and  his  family  whose  panic-stricken  expression  told, 
more  clearly  than  words,  of  the  extreme  need  that  had 
driven  them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  American  Legation. 
"Wine!"  ordered  Margaret.  The  President  drank 
hastily,  then  becoming  coherent,  told  their  story. 

[3  THE  Senora  already  knew,  President  Brench- 
ierez had  been  deposed  and  a  new  President  had 
been  installed.  Ordinarily,  the  deposed  President 
would  have  been  exposed  to  no  personal  danger,  and 
allowed  to  leave  the  country  quietly,  but  there  was  a 
certain  band  of  anarchist-outlawsfl  who,  not  through 
the  orders  of  the  new  Government,  but  on  their  own 
initiative,  were  trying  to  assassinate  Brenchierez  and 
his  family. 

"Why  didn't  you  appeal  to  the  new  President  for 
help?"  asked  the  practical  Ann. 

' '  City  communications  are  all  down,  telephone  wires 
are  cut — it  is  impossible  to  get  word  to  the  President. 
Even  now  the  band  of  anarchists  are  surrounding  the 
legation,  waiting  for  me.  They  will  kill  me !  They 
will  kill  my  wife  !  They  will  murder  my  children  ! ' ' 
Once  again  Brenchierez  was  hysterical,  "Oh,  I  beg  you, 
good  Americans — save  us — save  us ! " 

Margaret  assured  him  that  he  was  perfectly  safe  in 
the  American  legation,  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag.  However,  she  had  them  taken  to  rooms 
overlooking  the  garden — not  the  street,  and  urging 
them  to  rest,  returned  to  her  own  room,  and  prayed  as 
she  had  never  prayed  before  that  God  would  send  her 
husband — or  a  man,  an  American — to  her  assistance. 

At  8  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  Philip  Stuart 
Pennington  alighted  from  his  train  at  Baquedano.  At 
the  station  Mr.  Ward,  the  English  engineer,  met  him, 
and  took  him  to  his  "shack,"  indeed  most  of  the  houses 
in  Baquedano  could  boast  of  no  better  name  than 
"shack,"  for  it  was  a  small  mining  town,  whex-e  smoke, 
wind,  and  dusty  roads,  were  the  most  striking  details. 

"Of  course  you  haven't  had  your  breakfast  yet?" 
suggested  Mr.  Ward. 

"No,"  confessed  Pennington,  "I'm  fond  of  coffee, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  dull  my  taste  for  it,  with  that 
concoction  served  on  the  train,  which  is  in  name  only, 
coffee." 

"Good,"  nodded  Ward,  "I  told  Jose  to  fix  us  up 
a  bite — we  can  eat  breakfast  in  a  leisurely  wray  and 
talk  business  afterwards." 

While  Jose  was  serving  breakfast,  Pennington's 
eyes  quickly  surveyed  the  room.  It  was  furnished  in 
(Continued  on  Page  45.) 
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Christmas,"  nor  in  the  jolly  but  inadequate  medieval  "God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen,"  but 
in  the  inspired  words  of  the  angels,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men !  What  a  world  this  would  be  if,  for  five  minutes  on  each  recurring  Christ- 
mas, men  would  ask,  "Have  I  done  my  part  to  bring  about  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
among  men?"  That  question  is  our  most  effective  guarantee  that  the  fir-tree  shall  not  hide 
the  star  of  the  east,  that  the  holly  wreath  and  mistletoe,  symbolic  of  play,  shall  not  over- 
shadow the  crib,  symbolic  of  serious  purpose  in  life. 

Dropping  down  the  calendar  a  bit,  it  is  hard  to  explain  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  the 
perversity  of  human  nature  why  New  Year's  Day  must  always  be  the  occasion  for  idiotic 
and  pointless  debauchery.  The  New  Year's  season  is  an  exit  and  a  threshold,  and  in  such 
seasons  one's  thoughts  like  to  congeal  into  such  questions  as  these:  A  year  ago,  what  were  my 
resolutions,  my  hopes,  my  purposes?  To  what  extent  have  I  been  true  to  them?  To  what 
extent  untrue  and  disloyal?  What  of  the  future?  Shall  1926  backtrack  it  into  the  old,  un- 
sightly, unfruitful  ruts,  or  shall  it  take  to  the  hills  of  sincere  endeavor  and  solid  achievement  ? 
Everyday  questions  these,  but  with  a  peculiar  significance  they  are  New  Year's  questions.  For 
the  pure,  unperverted  New  Year's  Day  is  an  inventory  season,  a  time  in  which  to  take  stock 
of  the  past  and  blue-print  the  future. 
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totsrtjes  its  reabers-Jf  acuity,  g>tubente, 

Alumni  anb  Home  jfolfes-a 

fflmy  Christmas  anb  a 

Happp  JSeto  Pear. 
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STREETS 

The  quiet  streets  of  inland  towns 
Where  old  trees  spread  above  each  home 
Are  havens  for  the  weary  heart — 
But  not  for  souls  that  burn  to  roam. 

They  would  have  twisted,  foreign  streets 
Where  wharves  are  wet  with  flying  spray 
Where  dark-skinned  sailors  spin    their    yarns 
And  white  gulls  circle  on  the  bay. 

Give  them  their  strange  fantastic  streets 
Their  salty  winds  and  beating  foam. 
When  they  are  spent  by  storm  and  sea 
The  quiet  streets  will  call  them  home. 

— Beriha  M.  Loomis,  '30. 

THE  WHITE  BRIGADE 

The  wintry  winds  were  chill  and  cold, 
The  elm  trees  groaned  and  swayed ; 

In  countless  numbers,  brave  and  bold, 
Down  rushed  the  White  Brigade. 

They  gave  no  sign  or  warning  cry, 
Their  march  was  still  as  death ; 

Down  through  the  grayish  winter  sky 
They  rushed  with  silent  breath. 

Unceasing  this  phantom  horde 

Attacked  all  the   land. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  darts  they  poured, 

No  fortress  could  withstand. 

Yet  morning  dawned  on  their  defeat, 

The  White  Brigade  lay  low — ■ 
Each  tree  and  bush,  each  house  and  street 
Was  white  with  fallen  snow. 

— L.   Carnazzo. 


KING  OF  THE  WORLD 

No  sound  of  bells  or  silver  trumpets  blare 
No  clash  of  arms,  no  gifts  of  jewels  rare 
No  waiting  multitudes  to  greet  Him  there, 
The  world's  new  King. 

Only  the  simple  watchers  of  the  sheep, 
Only  a  stable,  bare,  in  which  to  sleep. 
Only  an  ox  and  ass  to  vigil  keep — 
But  angels  sing. 

King  of  the  world — born  in  want  and  need 

Prince  of  Peace — whose  loving  heart  will  bleed 

Do  Thou  command  me  in  each  thought  and  deed 

In  everything. 

— Bertha  M.  Loomis,  '30. 
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SNOWFALL 

The   grey,    chill  snow   falls   somberly 
From  the  pallid,  lifeless  cloud, 
To  wrap  the  sear  and  withered  hills 
In  a  soft,  white  funeral  shroud. 

Rock-strewn  hills  are  wrapt  in  sleep 
And  valleys  slumber  peacefully, 
While  forest  dwellers  softly  creep 
And  the  sparkling  stream  flows  silently. 

Hushed  is  the  world  encased  with  snow 
And  the  murmuring  crowd  is  still, 
Quiet  rules  where  the  wild-winds  blow 
And  we  bow  to  the  Maker's  will. 
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Christmas,"  nor  in  the  jolly  but  inadequate  medieval  "God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen,"  but 
in  the  inspired  words  of  the  angels,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men !  What  a  world  this  would  be  if,  for  five  minutes  on  each  recurring  Christ- 
mas, men  would  ask,  "Have  I  done  my  part  to  bring  about  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
among  men?"  That  question  is  our  most  effective  guarantee  that  the  fir-tree  shall  not  hide 
the  star  of  the  east,  that  the  holly  wreath  and  mistletoe,  symbolic  of  play,  shall  not  over- 
shadow the  crib,  symbolic  of  serious  purpose  in  life. 

Dropping  down  the  calendar  a  bit,  it  is  hard  to  explain  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  the 
perversity  of  human  nature  why  New  Year's  Day  must  always  be  the  occasion  for  idiotic 
and "pointless  debauchery.  The  New  Year's  season  is  an  exit  and  a  threshold,  and  in  such 
seasons  one's  thoughts  like  to  congeal  into  such  questions  as  these:  A  year  ago,  what  were  my 
resolutions,  my  hopes,  my  purposes?  To  what  extent  have  I  been  true  to  them?  To  what 
extent  untrue  and  disloyal?  What  of  the  future?  Shall  1926  backtrack  it  into  the  old,  un- 
sightly, unfruitful  ruts,  or  shall  it  take  to  the  hills  of  sincere  endeavor  and  solid  achievement  ? 
Everyday  questions  these,  but  with  a  peculiar  significance  they  are  New  Year's  questions.  For 
the  pure,  unperverted  New  Year's  Day  is  an  inventory  season,  a  time  in  which  to  take  stock 
of  the  past  and  blue-print  the  future. 
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Contributions  t  o 
the  Poet's  Corner 
will  always  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Poetry 
Editor.  The  Shad- 
ows' Sanctum  is  in 
the  old  R.  O.  T.  C. 
Office. 
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We  aim  to  make 
this  column  repre- 
sentative of  the  Uni- 
versity rather  than  of 
a  few  writers.  May 
we  list  you  among 
our  contributors  T 
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STREETS 

The  quiet  streets  of  inland  towns 
Where  old  trees  spread  above  each  home 
Are  havens  for  the  weary  heart — 
But  not  for  souls  that  burn  to  roam. 

They  would  have  twisted,  foreign  streets 
Where  wharves  are  wet  with  flying  spray 
Where  dark-skinned  sailors  spin    their    yarns 
And  white  gulls  circle  on  the  bay. 

Give  them  their  strange  fantastic  streets 
Their  salty  winds  and  beating  foam. 
When  they  are  spent  by  storm  and  sea 
The   quiet  streets  will   call  them   home. 

— Bertha  M.  Loomis,  '30. 

THE  WHITE  BRIGADE 

The  wintry  winds  were  chill  and  cold, 
The  elm  trees  groaned  and  swayed ; 

In  countless  numbers,  brave  and  bold, 
Down  rushed  the  White  Brigade. 

They  gave  no  sign  or  warning  cry, 
Their  march  was  still  as  death ; 

Down  through  the  grayish  winter  sky 
They  rushed  with  silent  breath. 

Unceasing  this  phantom  horde 

Attacked  all  the   land. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  darts  they  poured, 

No  fortress  could  withstand. 

Yet  morning  dawned  on  their  defeat, 

The  White  Brigade  lay  low — 
Each  tree  and  bush,  each  house  and  street 
Was  white  with  fallen  snow. 

— L.   Carnazzo. 


KING  OF  THE  WORLD 

No  sound  of  bells  or  silver  trumpets  blare 
No  clash  of  arms,  no  gifts  of  jewels  rare 
No  waiting  multitudes  to  greet  Him  there, 
The  world's  new  King. 

Only  the  simple  watchers  of  the  sheep, 
Only  a  stable,  bare,  in  which  to  sleep. 
Only  an  ox  and  ass  to  vigil  keep — 
But  angels  sing. 

King  of  the  world — born  in  want  and  need 

Prince  of  Peace — whose  loving  heart  will  bleed 

Do  Thou  command  me  in  each  thought  and  deed 

In  everything. 

— Bertha  M.  Loomis,  '30. 
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SNOWFALL 

The   grey,   chill  snow  falls   somberly 
From  the  pallid,  lifeless  cloud, 
To  wrap  the  sear  and  withered  hills 
In  a  soft,  white  funeral  shroud. 

Rock-strewn  hills  are  wrapt  in  sleep 
And  valleys  slumber  peacefully, 
While  forest  dwellers  softly  creep 
And  the  sparkling  stream  flows  silently. 

Hushed  is  the  world  encased  with  snow 
And  the  murmuring  crowd  is  still, 
Quiet  rules  where  the  wild-winds  blow 
And  we  bow  to  the  Maker's  will. 
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%  ANNA  JANE  BEATON 


'USICAL  thoughts  in  musical  words  are 
hummed,  at  some  time  in  life,  in  every  heart 
that  is  human.  In  the  secret  enclosure  of 
each  heart  lies  dormant  the  poetry  that  only  a  gifted 
few  can  awaken  with  thoughts  that  touch  gently 
and  words  that  call  softly.  Even 
if,  at  first,  the  awakening  is 
dulled  by  stupid  drowsiness  and 
the  shades  still  close  out  the 
light,  the  poet  gradually  sub- 
stantiates the  shadows  and  lets 
his  words  creep  slowly  in  like 
lively  sunbeams  from  the  rising 
sun. 

The  poet,  too,  is  a  "miracle 
man,"  he  makes  the  blind  see, 
for  his  phosphorescent  verse 
scintillates  through  the  chasm  of 
darkness.  He  makes  the  deaf 
hear,  for  whereas  ordinary  lan- 
guage could  not  pierce  the  unre- 
sponding  ear,  who  could  not  hear 
his  heavenly  play  on  the  lute  of 
beautiful  thoughts? 

This  was  the  message  of  poets 
ages  ago  and  they  send  the  same 
message  today,  though  many 
critics  harshly  censure  present- 
day  verse  artists.  They  may  be 
right,  but  there  is  always  room 
for  error  and  I  beg  to  enter  one 
plea : 

"We  are  all  young  once,"  and  modern  poetry  is 
young.  It  is  inexperienced;  it  has  not  grown  up  yet, 
but  it  has  the  right  to  be  credited  with  a  few  good 
ideas. 


Sandburg's  poems  are  unconventional  in  form: 
Edna  Millay    typifies    unconventionality    of    thought 
when  she  says : 

"Tiresome  heart,  forever  living  and  dying! 
House  without  air !  I  leave  you 

and  lock  your  door." 
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NYONE  can  see  beauty  in  a 
bejeweled  sky  or  the  pale 
green  of  ocean  foam.  Sit  in 
a  shady  park  some  night  and  you 
will  hear  the  poetic  strains  ol 
"Gee,  ain't  that  moon  swell?"  over 
and  over  again.  But  it  takes  a 
real  poet  to  sing  the  beauties  in  his 
own  back  yard.  It  may  sound  ec- 
centric, but  why  can  not  factories 
be  made  as  romantic  as  spinning 
wheels?  They  are  as  much  a  part 
of  our  life  as  spinning  wheels  were 
to  the  poets  of  years  ago  and  spin- 
ning wheels  symbolized  work  and 
modernism  once  just  as  our  fac- 
tories do  now.  I  say  he  is  no  poet 
who  does  not  find  romance  peer- 
ing at  him  from  every  corner,  en- 
couraging his  pen  wherever  he 
goes.  Many  modern  American  poets 
utilize  these  commonplace  inspira- 
tions; they  are  the  products  of  an 
independent  and  novelty-seeking 
age. 


Secondly,  both  our  youth  and 
our  poetry  are  celebrated  for 
'their  almost  unrestricted  free 
dom.  Parents  testify  with  long 
faces  concerning  the  independ 
ence  of  the  age  and  old  maids 
wonder  what  the  world  is  coin- 
ing to. 

Modern  poets  rejoice  in  their 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  ma- 
terial, subject-matter,  and  style. 
Here,  too,  Sandburg,  with  his 
poems  on  industrialism  written 
in  one  of  his  realistic  moods, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class. 
Hovey  and  Carman,  however, 
are  close  competitors,  but  they 
are  more  representative  of  the 
third  part  of  the  analogy. 

Like  modern   youth,    they   are 
original,  forever  seeking  novelty, 
something  to  do  that  is  different. 
Carman    voices   this   idea    in   his 
"A    Vagabond   Song": 
"The  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake  me  like  a  cry 
Of  bugles  going  by. 
And  my  lonely  spirit  thrills 

To  see  the  frosty  astors  like  a  smoke  upon  the    hills. 
There  is  something  in  October  sets   the   Gypsy   blood 
astir, 


There  is  an  analogy  between  this  age  of  American     We  must  rise  and  follow  her. 

t         i  »  ,1       m     l  :+u       When  from  every  hill  of  flame 

poetry  and  modern  American  youth,      lo  begin  with, 


they  are  both  unconventional.  Movies  advertise  the 
unconventionality  of  youth ;  Sandberg  advertises  the 
unconventionality  of  poetry.  His  "slanguage"  fairly 
shocks  the  unacquainted  reader's  customary  polite 
sense,  yet  he  speaks  with  a  musical  tongue : 

"Omaha,  the  roughneck  feeds  armies. 
Eats  and  swears  from  a  dirty  face. 
Omaha  works  to  get  the  world  a  breakfast." 


She  calls  and  calls  each  vagabond  by  name." 

Some  may  prophesy  that  what  Carman  and  Hovey 
wrote  may  not  live,  but  at  least,  they  were  "the  life 
of  the  party";  they  started  something. 

Fourthly,  neither  youth    nor   poetry  of  the  present 
day   relish  the   old   fashions.     Masters   typifies   the   re- 
volt   against    the    old    classical    themes,     the     wornout 
I  ( 'ontinued  on  Page  48. 1 
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BRING  YOUR  QUESTIONS  TO  CUTICLE 

Sees  Nil,   Tells   Less,   Knows   Nothing. 

Will  Airplanes  get  any  cheaper? 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  going  higher  every  year. 

■  Will  they  ever  be  able  to  make  furniture  out  of 
paper? 
They  do  now.    Time-Tables  are  made  of  paper. 

What  kind  of  a  hammer  is  used  to  crack  jokes? 
The  same  kind  that  is  used  for  breaking  the  news. 

Are  Dentists  better  cardplayers  than  other  people? 
No,  but  they  are  better  at  bridge. 

How  do  the  people  cook  in  Switzerland? 
I  They  use   the   old-fashioned   mountain   ranges. 

Is  there  any  kind  of  an  animal  that  eats  nuts  and 
bolts? 
1  Yes,  a  squirrel  when  he  is  frightened 

.  What  was  the  greatest  catch  ever  made  in  base- 
ball? 

I  Made  by  Babe  Ruth,  September  10,  1920,  when 
he  caught  the  Broadway  Limited. 

What  was   Mussolini's   first   act   after   he   became 

dictator? 

He  hired  a  stenographer. 

How  does  a  bank  remember  the  people  to  whom  it 

loans  money? 

They  always  make  a  note  of  it. 

.  What  is  the  coldest  town  in  America? 
Chicago.    People  go  slaying  there   in   winter  and 
summer. 

What    kind    of    beverage     docs     a     trans-Atlantic 
steamer  run  out  of  first? 
It  runs  out  of  port  first. 


Questions   That   Stumped  the   Cuticle. 

Do  Police  clean  the  streets  when  they  scour  the  city? 

I  )oes  a  nursery  company  always  have  a  branch  office  ? 

Should  a  photographer  work  slowly  or  make  it 
snappy? 

Can  a  telegrapher  dot  his  I's? 

What  kind  of  explosive  do  they  use  to  blow  up  a 
basket  ball  ? 

If  you  had  a  felon  on  your  hand  would  you  call  a 
policeman  or  a  doctor? 

Is  rock  candy  harder  than  brick  cheese? 

Can  you  have  the  cavity  in  your  tooth  fixed  at  a  fill- 
ing station? 


The  height  of  optimism  is  for  a  baldheaded  man  to 
buv  a  comb  and  brush  with  a  bottle  of  hair  restorer. 


Student   with   a   sax  trying  to  rent   a    room :    How 
much  are  your  rooms? 

Landlady:    Let's  hear  you  play  that  thing  first. 


Warden  to  the  man  in  the  chair:  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you,  before  I  turn  on  the  juice? 

Criminal:    Yes,  I'm  nervous;  hold  my  hand. 


"There's  a  piece  of  cinder  on  your  forehead." 
"No  wonder  a  train  of  thought  just  passed  through." 


The   name   of  the   poem,   "The   Boy  Stood   on   the 
Burning  Deck"  has  been  changed  to  "Flaming  Youth." 
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This  is  the  intelligence  test  that  all  Molehill  Valley 
College  students  must  pass  for  admission.  How  many 
can  you  answer  ? 

1.  In  what  river  are  vitamins  caught? 

2.  Of  what  Indian  tribe  was  Iodine  chief? 

3.  Bound  Anatole,  France. 

4.  What     foods     contain    the     largest     amount     of: 

(a)  Hypochondriacs? 

( b )  Pyrotechnics  ? 

(c)  Tarpaulins? 

5.  What  great  football  team  was  captained  by  An- 
chovy? 

7.  Put  a  circle  around  the  right  answer — Zane  Grey 
is  the  name  of:  (a)  a  Kentucky  Derby  winner; 
(b)  the  color  of  the  new  Ford  Tudor;  (c)  the 
nickname  of  Pittsburgh;    (d)   a  social  fraternity. 

8.  How  many  times  was  Monte  Carlo  all-American 
center? 

9.  Why  did  the  the  authorities  refuse  to  allow  Tonsi- 
lectomy  to  enter  the  United  States? 

10.  When  is  Home-Coming  Day  at  Tarantula? 

11.  Why  did  Henry  VIII.  bar  the  showing  of  Abie's 
Irish  Rose  in  Britain  ? 


Old  Lady  (meeting  two  burly  laborers)  :  My,  I; 
you  men  are  big  and  strong.   What  is  your  occupatio 

Worker:  We  work  in  the  furniture  factory.  I'n 
mattress  tester  and  he  breaks  in  morris  chairs. 


Lady  in  the  Fur  Department :    I  want  something 
my  neck. 

Clerk:   Yes,  ma'm — Ivory  or  Palmolive? 


Start:    You  couldn't  b*1  a  conductor,  you're  not 
hero. 

Finish :  You  don't  have  to  be  a  hero. 

Start :  Sure,  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fare 


Straight:    Isn't  it   funny  there   are  so   many  go 
mudders  on  the  race  program  today? 
Place:  What's  funny  about  it? 
Straight:    Don't  they  ever  have  any  good  fodde 


At  Least  It's  Clean 

Q.     Let  me  hold  your  Palm-olive. 
A.     Not  on  your  Life-buoy. 


We  must  accept  the  set  of  brains  that  were  given 
but,  thank  God,  we  can  pick  our  own  teeth. 


,  Tramp:  Could  you  let  me  have  something  for  a  be 

Thev  called  him  "Corns     because  he  was  always  at        „  . 

J  of  soup? 

the  foot  of  the  class.  0,    ,  „         ,        ,  , 

Student :   Sure,  here  s  a  cracker. 


She:   You  remind  me  so  much  of  the  beautiful  Mis- 
sissippi 

He  (expectantly)  :  How  is  that? 

She :   Small  at  the  head  and  big  at  the  mouth. 


Illit. :   What  is  that  guy  ? 
Intelligent   He's  an  uptician,  you  know,  an  eleva 
starter. 


Just  because  you  see  a  bathing  beauty  that  is  m 
An  Author  can  become  a  chemist  by  simply  writing      enough  to  eat  is  no  sign  she  is  a  sand-witch. 

a  book  that  will  become  a  drug  on  the  market.  

"What  does  that  totem  pole  stand  for?"' 
"Oh,  people  would  probable  kick  it  around  if  it 
on   the    ground." 


"You  can't  kid  me,  sister;  I'm  superintendent  of 
orphan  asylum." 


Dad:    I  don't  see  how  you  can  keep  cheering  like  Conductor:  Change  for  Florence, 

that;  don't  you  ever  run  short  of  breath?  Just  in  from  the  Timber:   I  suppose  she's  all  rig 

Grad:   It's  easy  for  a  fan  to  raise  the  wind.  I'll  give  a  dime. 
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CORONA 
FOUR 

The  Only  Truly 
Standard  Portable 
Made.    Come  in  and 
.-ompare  this 
Machine  with  others. 

We  sell  every  make, 

Large  or  Portable.  $60.00 

Central  Typewriter  Exchange 


ESTABLISHED  1903 


felephone  JA-4120 


1912  FARNAM  STREET 


CORONA 

THREE 

With  Automatic  Ribbon 
Reverse,  10-inch  Carriage, 
Combination  Line  Spaces, 
Lever  and  Carriage  Return. 
Every  Style  of  Type.  Many 
Special  Keyboards.  Each 
Machine  with  Case. 
EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN. 

PRICE  $50.00 

High  Class  Machines  of  Every  Make  For  Rent 
at  Special  Student  Rates. 


TEACHING— A  PROFESSION? 

(Continued  From  Page  8.) 


;rene  Mediation,  Principal,  Weston,  Neb. 
lelen  McEvoy,  Principal,  Mondamin,  Iowa. 
Elaine  Linahan,  Alice  Hayes,  Alice  McShane,  Ange- 
k   Taylor,   and    Winifred   Thorpson   in   the   Omaha 
blic  Schools. 

os.  V.  Berther,  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich, 
ames  A.   Doyle,   Principal   of  High   School,  Thed- 
jd,  Neb. 

jawrence  J.  Burke,  St.  Patrick  High  School,  Chi- 
:o,  111. 

bhn  L.  McNamara,  Rockhurst  High  School,  Kansas 
y,  Mo. 

Leonard  E.  Powderly,  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mward  C.  Roth,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  St. 
vier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

jeo  R.  Kennedy,  Instructor  in  Education,  St.  Mary's 
lege,  Winona,  Minn. 

Jaymond  Kilian,  High  School,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Vm.  Feeney,  High  School,  Oakland,  Calif, 
larold  J.   Bonnstetter,   Superintendent   of   Schools, 
ston,  Neb. 

reorge  W.  Koehn,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wa- 
mry,  Neb. 

'harles  Costello,  Instructor  in  Dramatics,  Loyola 
iversity,  Chicago. 

The  success  of  these  young  men  and  women  is  un- 
lified;  their  promotion  constant.    Creighton  College 

Duchesne  provides  them  training — liberal  courses 
I  professional  work.  Creighton  University  and 
mesne  College  stress  these  professional  courses  and 
masize  the  value  of  a  broad  general  education  as 
ig   more    important   than    mere    technical   courses. 

gradually  eliminate  those  unfit  for  teaching." 

f"S  HE  let  drop  this  statement  I  could  see  that 
^  he  was  thinking  it  over;  that  he  was  not 
>ugh  with  it,  so  I  was  listening  attentively. 


Then  he  continued:  "It  is  not  always  easy  to  know 
who  should  be  eliminated.  There  are  so  many  factors 
to  consider.  I  have  discussed  this  question  many 
times  with  Dr.  Weinke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, to  our  mutual  agreement.  We  never  know  who 
will  make  the  best  use  of  his  training,  and  we  cannot 
lay  down  rules  that  are  too  fixed ;  that  would  be  too 
detrimental  to  prudent  administration.  Some  use  the 
courses  as  electives  and  in  exceptional  cases  this  is  a 
benefit  to  student  and  school ;  but  I  would  not  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  general  rule." 

This  momentary  pause  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
ask  how  the  present  student  should  prepare  for  the 
work  of  teaching. 

"College  students  preparing  for  teaching  should 
pursue  professional  courses  in  Education  during  their 
junior  and  senior  years,"  he  explained.  "The  schedule 
of  courses  should  be  arranged  after  consultation  with 
the  professors  in  charge  of  the  department.  Those  who 
seek  courses  merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  their 
time  table  should  steer  clear  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation. These  are  eliminated  early  in  their  course. 
Of  course,  those  who  wish  to  take  such  courses  as  a 
general  basis  for  other  professional  studies  are  wel- 
comed as  long  as  they  do  the  work.  Many  of  those 
may  become  teachers  in  professional  schools  where 
their  training  will  be  invaluable. 

"Men  and  women  should  not  ordinarily  enter  the 
teaching  field  unless  they  are  willing  to  obtain  the 
higher  degrees.  The  best  places  in  teaching  are  open 
only  to  those  with  the  A.  M.  or  Ph.  D.  degrees.  Higher 
degrees  are  now  offered  in  the  Creighton  Graduate  De- 
partment. I  believe  also  that  every  undergraduate  in 
the  educational  department  should  engage  in  some 
form  of  athletics  to  prepare  him  for  possible  coaching. 

"Here  at  Creighton  University  you  get  a  good  fun- 
damental course  in  the  essence  of  a  liberal  education, 
a  sound  knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  English, 
mathematics,    science   and   language.      Upon   this   firm 
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foundation  and  extensive  background  the  student 
builds  his  educational  career.  Creighton  does  not 
offer  a  vast  number  of  electives,  but  it  is  always  ready 
and  willing-  to  add  to  the  curriculum  courses  that  have 
proved  their  worth." 

Professor  Donovan  has  been  connected  with  Creigh- 
ton's  Educational  Department  almost  from  its  incep- 
tion. He  has  seen  it  develop  from  an  enrollment  of  a 
few  students  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  Arts  College 
to  a  distinctive,  recognized  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Each  year  more  are  being  attracted  to  undertake 
the  work  of  this  department.  Creighton  will  enlarge 
its  facilities  to  meet  the  demands  for  teachers  placed 
upon  it  by  the  rapid  growth  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  middle  west,  and  Professor  Donovan  will 
continue  to  bring  the  new  additions  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  rest  of  the  University.  Those  who  come 
here  for  training  will  continue  to  find  the  institution 
offering  courses  of  the  same  rank  as  are  given  at  our 
State  Normal  Schools  and  State   Universities. 


EUROPE  FROM  BEHIND  A  BANJO 

(Continued   From   Page   9.) 


and  the  ship's  concert,  in  which  we  played,  has  been 
rather  uneventful. 

I  hope  to  have  some  real  adventures  in  Paris  and 
will  write  to  you  about  that  romantic  city  in  my  next 
letter. 

Your  Sail  or, 

RAY. 
Parisian   address: 
American  Express  Co.,  Paris,  France. 


Paris,   France,   Aug.   9th,   1926. 


Dear  Don  :- 


QAPilS  has  so  staggered  me  that  my  mind  is  just 
a  jumble  of  impressions.  Cafes  on  the  sidewalk. 
Men  drinking  beer.  Apparently  no  traffic  regulations. 
Tiny  automobiles.  Taxi  drivers  with  full  beards.  A  feel- 
ing of  expecting  anything  to  happen  now  that  one 
is  in  Paris.  Notre  Dame.  Narrow  streets  in  the  old 
Latin  quarter.  Wide  boulevards  in  newer  Paris.  Boys 
carrying  long,  brown,  unwrapped  loaves  of  French 
bread.  Lovers  mistaking  public  benches  for  the  par- 
lor sofa.  Men  wearing  narrow  "high-water''  trous- 
ers. People  dressed  in  black.  New  sights  centuries 
old.  Crowded  parks.  Gossiping  groups  of  nurse-maids 
and  their  noisy  charges.  A  ponderous  tourist  bus 
monopolizing  a  narrow  street.  A  handsome  gendarme. 
An  artist  and  his  easel  established  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  booksstalls  on  the  Seine.  A  sheik  from  the  Ori- 
ent in  his  white  robes,  funny  turban.  An  "eye-full" 
from  the  Eiffel  tower.  The  Louvre  museum  with 
Venus    De    Milo,    the    Mona   Lisa,    Wingless    Victory, 


and  Whistler's  portrait  of  his  mother,  the  only  Am] 
ican  picture  in  the  Louvre. 

We  are  playing  at  the  Chateau  de  Madrid  in 
Bois  de  Boidogne.      It   is   a  beautiful  restaurant,  m: 
of  which  is  out  under  the  trees  in  the  court    of 
Madrid   apartments.     Myriad  colored  lights  and 
terns  are   artistically    used    for    decorations,    and  | 
one  end  an  exquisite  background  is  made  by  flash  J 
pale   blue   lights  on  the   green  foliage   of  some   tr 
The   place   certainly  has  kept   up   its   reputations 
being   aristocratic.     During   the   past   three   days   j 
guests  have  included  five  princes  and  princesses, 
Sultan  of  Morrocco,  Paul  Whiteman,  and  many  ot 
prominent   people. 

A  few  nights  ago  we  went  down  a  dark  street 
the  real  old  Latin  quarter,  which  was  only  ab 
twelve  feet  wide,  including  the  sidewalks.  We  w 
with  a  friend  who  knew  Paris  and  he  took  us  i 
a  little  court-yard,  facing  which  was  the  church 
St.  Jacques,  the  oldest  church  in  Paris.  It  was 
Creek  Catholic  church  and  was  reconstructed  in  I 
twelfth  century — it  looks  as  though  it  could  st| 
another  reconstruction. 

Across  the  court-yard  from  the  church  is  a  c 
where  Dante  hid  when  pursued  by  the  police.     C 
the  entrance  is  a  tin  sign  which  was  put  up  in  i 
sixteenth  century  with  the  name  of  Louis  XIV  prii 
on  it.     The  place  is  not  frequented  by   tourists,  i 
down  in  the  "caveau, "    a  narrow,    low-ceiling    1 
room    is    a    cabaret.      We    were    the    only    Ameridj 
present,   but   the  place   was   crowded.     Long   beiua 
were  used  for  tables  and  in  one  corner  a  barrel  sell 
the  purpose,  with  a  box  used  instead  of  a  chair.   I 
attendants  wore  peculiar  French  costumes  of  hundia 
of  years  ago,  and  the  entertainers  sang  French  sell 
written   in   the   eighth   and  ninth   centuries.     The  J 
trons   joined    in    the    singing    and    at    least    the    r,l 
theme  of  each  song  was  rendered  by  the  entire  gr-j 
They   made  the  arched  ceiling  resound  loudly  w 
ever   a   favorite   number  was  sung. 

July    28th    was    my    birthday    and    I    celebratedl 
taking  a  trip  down  the  Seine.    It  was  very  pictured 
and  gave  us  a  fine  view  of  some  of  the  most   bea 
fill    of  French    countryside,    as   we    glided    past    f)t| 
overflowing   with    red    poppies,    little    French    vill| 
with  the  spires  of  their  churches  so   prominent; 
nearer  Paris   the    boat   clubs;   and   nearly   every 
of  a  river  boat,  from  a  racing  scull  to  a  barge.  ^ 
of   the    barges   were   a    quarter    of   a    block    long  ■ 
were  filled  with  exotic  cargoes.     Most  of  these  batt 
were  the  homes  of  families  and  it  was  a  common  srt 
to  see  a  whole  family  group  on  one  of  them,  chil'8 
playing,  or  a  washing  hanging  on  a  line. 

Almost  exhausting  my  French  vocabulary.  I  bidjoj 
"Au  Revoir,"  RAY. 
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'.  S.— 1  wish  these  European  trips  could  be  taken 
the  mornings  so  that  one  could  have  the  afternoon 
himself  at  home. 


Sau  Sebastian.  Spain,  Sept.  2nd,  1926. 


if  Don:- 


)E  have  been  in  Spain  nearly  three  weeks  now 
and  to  say  that  they  have  been  enjoyable  would 
putting  it  far  too  mildly.  The  whole  atmosphere 
So  decidedly  Spanish,  so  fascinating  and  attractive 
t  it  is  more  like  a  story  than  real  life. 
Ian  Sebastian,  the  royal  summer  resort,  is  a  town 
beautiful  parks  and  gardens,  which  nestles  cozily 
the  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  sea  is  on  one 
e  of  us,  and  the  cloud-covered  mountain  peaks  on 
other,  so  what  more  could  we  want  for  scenery  .' 
'an  you  imagine  anything  more  quaint  and  pic- 
esque  than  oxen  hauling  a  plow  urged  on  by 
said   women? 

rhe  orchestra  is  only  about  fifty  per  cent  healthy 
ay.  Yesterday  we  all  went  down  to  the  beach  and 
I  a  rather  strenuous  game  of  football  in  our  bath- 
suits.  The  waves  were  exceptionally  high  and 
er  the  game  we  began  "riding  the  breakers.''  If 
dove  into  them  just  at  the  right  time  they  would 
tv  us  ten  to  twenty  feet  and  leave  us  high  and 
r  on  the  beach.  But  too  often  we  didn't  hit  them 
ht  and  they  would  dash  over,  twisting  and  turn- 
;  us  roughly.  After  being  batted  around  for  a 
ile  by  the  waves  no  one  felt  much  like  eating  and 
:ether  with  the  football  casualties,  we  are  in  a 
her  sorry  condition. 

vVe  played  at  the  American   Embassy  a   week   ago 

one  of  the  prettiest  parties  I  have  ever  seen.    A 

rinish   night.    The   dancing  was   on   the   lawn,    with 

■  lights  of  red  and  orange  lanterns  copiously  aug- 
nted  by  a  full  moon.  The  setting  appealed  strongly 
my  story-book  imagination,  since  besides  the  Amer- 
n  and  Dutch  ambassadors,  the  party  was  nearly 
irely  made   up  of  the   Spanish  nobility. 

Vll  the  roads,  fields,  and  woods  around  the  embassy 
re  guarded  by  Spanish  soldiers  in  order  to  secure 

■  safety  of  the  King.  When  King  Alphonsus  and 
een  Victoria  arrived  everyone  arose.  The  Queen 
j  dressed  in  a  beautiful  evening  gown  and  he  in 
uxedo.  He  was  about  the  only  one  who  seemed 
■fectly  at  ease  and  did  just  what  he  pleased.  He 
iced    around   on   the   canvass   for   one   dance   while 

played  "Who,"  and  then  went  into  the  house  to 
ioy  a  bridge-game  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Embassador  Hammond  certainly  did  everything  he 
dd  to  make  us  feel  at  home.  During  the  dance  he 
»1  sending  us  refreshments  and  American  eigar- 
es.     And  after  the  royal  party  had  left  he  invited 

into   the   house    to   supper.     Three    men    in    formal 


livery,  gold  braid,  and  poker  faces  waited  on  us  and 
the  food  was  wonderful.  One  of  the  boys  denounced 
an  iced  pitcher  of  Champagne  as  "punk  beer,"  until 
otherwise  informed. 

Will   say   "adios"   for  the    present. 

Your   Spanish    Senor, 

RAY 


San  Sebastian,  Spain,  Sept'.  If),  1926. 


I  >ear  Don  :- 


/^-yobK  letter  written  on  August  29th  arrived  here 
^•^  yesterday  and  certainly  was  most  welcome.  If 
you  think  "letter-getting"  isn't  a  real  event  when 
you  are  this  far  away  from  home  you  should  see  how 
we  all  crowd  around  the  page  who  delivers  our  mail. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  well,  and  hope  you 
continue   to   be   so. 

There  was  a  bull  fight  here  last  Sunday  and  Joe 
Bananas  asked  me  to  go.  I  don't  believe  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you  about  Joe  Bananas — well,  he  is  the  owner 
of  the  Pension,  at  which  we  stay.  He  is  a  little,  short, 
keen-eyed  Spaniard  with  a  heavy  moustache.  He 
speaks  a  little  English  and  waits  on  us  quite  a  bit. 
But  since  the  boys  in  the  band  saw  that  face  I  have 
never  heard  him  called  anything  but  Joe  Bananas. 

It  certainly  was  a  surprise  to  me  when  I  saw  the 
crowds  and  crowds  of  people — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, tloeking  to  the  arena.  The  traffic  and  confusion 
were  as  bad  or  worse  than  at  a  football  game.  The 
tickets  were  scarce  on  the  day  of  the  fight  and  we 
had  to  pay  a  "scalper"  three  pesetas  extra  for  our 
tickets.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  government  regu- 
lates tlie  "scalping,"  and  after  a  certain  number  of 
pesetas  over  the  regular  price  is  charged,  "scalping" 
becomes  illegal. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  Joe  to  explain  the  whole 
affair  to  me,  and  despite  his  broken  English  and  my 
more  broken  Spanish,  I  gathered  some  idea  of  the 
many  surprising  facts  concerning  bull  fights. 

The  arena  was  round  and  about  half  a  city  block 
in  diameter,  with  two  balconies  besides  the  first  tier 
of  seats.  It  looked  so  much  like  some  of  the  pictures 
of  the  Coliseum  which  I  had  seen  that  I  felt  like  a 
pagan,  calmly  sitting  in  the  stands  waiting  for  the 
lions  to  come  in. 

But  my  calmness  soon  left  me,  for  this  was  to  be 
one  of  the  most  exciting  sports  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
Even  before  the  fight  began  the  undercurrent  of  ex- 
citement which  was  rippling  through  the  stands  grip- 
lied  me.  The  nervousness  and  anticipation  made  me 
almost  tense  as  I  bombarded  Joe  with  questions.  He 
answered  them  excitedly,  but  his  last  answer  fell  on 
deaf  ears  for  they  were  opening  the  gates  for  the 
ceremony  to  begin. 
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First  two  riders,  referees,  dressed  iu  black  suits, 
black  hats  and  black  capes,  rode  around  the  ring  to 
the  official  box  and  figuratively  received  the  keys  to 
the  bull  pen.  Then  all  of  the  participants  marched 
into  the  arena  four  abreast.  What  a  colorful  sight ! 
Fancily  dressed  matadors  in  bright  hues,  silk  trim- 
mings, knee  breeches,  and  three  cornered  black  hats ; 
toreadors,  picadors,  bandeleros,  and  other  assistants, 
all  proudly  approached  the  official  box. 

After  the  parade  the  gate  was  thrown  down  and  the 
bull  rushed  into  the  arena,  as  he  went  through  the 
gate  a  small  dagger  is  jabbed  into  his  back  to  enrage 
him.  The  huge  black  victim  stood,  startled  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  about  him,  but  attracted  by  the  waving 
of  the  red  cape  of  one  of  the  toreadors  he  dashed 
wildly  at  the  man.  The  fellow  must  have  been  a 
track-man,  for  he  sped  like  a  flash  to  the  safety  fence 
and  leaped  it.  Then  began  the  serious  procedure  of 
tiring  the  bull.  About  six  toreadors  armed  only  with 
red  capes  kept  the  bull  running  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  as  he  would  rush  at  that  they  would  neatly  side- 
step him,  often  being  close  enough  to  him  to  hit  him 
on  the  back  as  he  charged  past  them.  Sometimes  the 
bull  would  cunningly  turn  round  again,  after  charg- 
ing, and  they  would  have  to  sidestep  two  or  three 
times  before  they  finally  eluded  him.  Every  one  in 
the  ring  was  very  much  in  danger  and  when  a  par- 
ticularly clever  bit  of  work  was  done  it  was  rewarded 
by  applause  from  the  excited  crowd. 

Then  the  mounted  picadors  drove  their  horses  with- 
in about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  bull.  The  horses 
were  blindfolded  and  their  ears  were  stopped  up  so 
that  they  knew  nothing  that  was  going  on.  The  pica- 
dors were  well  padded  to  protect  them  during  the 
charge  of  the  bull  and  as  the  bull  charged  the  horse 
the  picador  gouged  his  back  with  a  long  pick.  The 
impact  of  the  bull's  attack  just  "ruined"  the  horse, 
and  threw  the  rider  almost  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
bull,  but  luckily  he  escaped  being  hurt.  The  horse 
was  caught  on  the  bull's  horns,  and  with  a  quick  jerk 
of  his  horns  the  bull  threw  'him  to  the  ground  dead. 
That  was  the  last  horse  I  saw  killed,  as  when  they 
used  the  other  three  on  this  bull  I  was  busily  looking 
for  spots  on  the  sun. 

The  bandeleros  by  running  at  the  bull  and  quickly 
sidestepping  him,  placed  six  long  daggers  with  pretty 
ribbons  tied  to  them  just  behind  the  bull's  head.  The 
animal  was  nearly  exhausted  by  this  time  and  a  very, 
very  sad-looking  sight.  It  was  time  for  the  matador 
to  enter. 

This  was  Valencia,  one  of  Spain's  cleverest.  He  was 
greeted  with  a  loud  cheer  and  haughtily  bowed  his 
acknowledgement.  He  first  tantalized  the  bull  with  a 
red  cape,  and  he  must  have  been  doing  some  very 
clever    side-stepping    from    the    way    the    people    ap- 


plauded, but  I  was  too  much  of  a  novice  to  see  arn 
thing  more  wonderful  about  his  work  than  that  of  th 
toreadors.  Finally  he  stood  about  eight  feet  in  fror 
of  the  animal,  sword  in  hand,  and  holding  the  re 
cape  at  his  feet  to  lower  the  animal's  head,  raise 
himself  high  on  his  toes,  paused  a  moment,  aimed,  an 
lunged  forward  with  a  mighty  force,  burying  th 
blade  to  the  hilt  back  of  the  head  and  through  th 
heart.  The  bull  staggered  and  reeled  in  his  ow 
blood  for  about  a  minute  and  then. collapsed  dead. 

The  excitement  was  uncontrollable.  People  yelling 
shrieking,  and  applauding.  A  perfect  thrust.  Hat 
and  coats  sailed  into  the  arena.  The  matador,  elate 
with  success,  bowed  gracefully.  Such  poise,  sue 
form,  such  equilibrium — but  no  wonder  he  was  th 
hero  of  the  hour. 

Well,  Don,  it  is  nearly  time  to  play  and  I  must  ge 
into  my  tuxedo.  Your  Toreador, 

RAY. 


KINGS  OF  THE  COURT 

(Continued  From  Page  12.) 


And  now  some  nourishment  for  the  statistics  fiends 
Before  the  last  chapter  is  written  in  Creighton's  baskei 
ball  history,  Old  Man  Statistics  rises  up  to  declare  tha' 
during  the  last  five  seasons  Creighton  has  totalle 
3,067  points,  while  our  opponents  have  rolled  up  2,10 
points.  In  other  words,  every  time  a  Creighton  opponen 
shot  a  basket,  Creighton  was  shooting  a  basket  and 
half. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  season  of  1926-27,  whic: 
should  prove  the  superlative  year  in  Creighton  basket 
ball  history.  The  word  "superlative"  should  be  pre 
nounced  in  a  loud  clear  voice  which  permits  no  doubl 
Superlative  material !  A  superlative  schedule  !  A  su 
perlative  coach!  And  last  but  not  least,  the  superla 
tive  spirit  displayed  by  the  student  body.  So  saying 
the  indelible  pencil  with  which  Creighton's  basketbal 
history  is  written  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Coach  A.  A 
Schabinger,  Captain  Al  Brown,  Syd  Corneman,  Gordo, 
Diesing,  Hugh  Fogarty,  Joe  Beha,  Jack  Ryan,  Jac) 
Connolly,  Fred  Kampf,  Hugh  McDonnell,  Lew  Watke 
Louis  Trautman,  Harry  Trautman,  et.  al.  Here's  th 
subject  matter  from  which  the  Bluejayus  basketballi 
will  evolve  another  record  of  triumphs  for  Alma  Mater 

December  18 — Grinnell  at  Omaha. 

January     3 — Kansas  University  at  Omaha. 

January     8 — Kansas  Aggies  at  Omah. 

January  11 — South  Dakota  State  at  Omana. 

January  15— Marquette  University  at  Milwaukee. 

January  18 — Drake  University  at  Omaha. 

January  22 — Morningside  at  Omaha. 

January  31 — Iowa   State   at    Omaha. 

February     2 — North   Dakota  Aggies   at  Omaha. 

February     4 — South    Dakota    State    at    Brookings. 

February  11— Marquette   University   at   Omaha. 

February  15 — University   of   Missouri    at   Omaha. 

February  18— North  Dakota  University  at  Grand  Forks. 
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February  19 — North  Dakota  Aggies  at  Fargo. 
February  21 — Morningside  at  Sioux  City. 
March  4 — Notre  Dame  at  Omaha. 
March  5 — Notre  Dame  at  Omaha. 

THE  ONLY  TRUE  GHOST  STORY 

(Continued  From  Page  13.) 

s  oak  makes  his  prseenee  known  by  his  cry.    Just  as 
5  last  note  dies  away  I  am  to  strike  the  tombstone 
ee  times  and  after  each  stroke  to  say : 
"  'White,  what  are  you  doing?' 
"  'White,  what  are  you  doing?' 
••    White,  what  are  you  doing?' 
"Now,  mind  you,  exactly  five  seconds  after  my  last 
lie  will  answer : 
"  'Nothing  at  all !'  " 

'Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  chimed  in  Sandy  and  Nil.  "Why, 
S  is  going  to  be  the  nicest  ride,  the  most  enjoyable 
w  and  the  easiest  cigaret  money  we've  enjoyed  for 
>ng  time.  Why  it's  wonderful  of  you,  String,  to  be 
good  to  two  little  school  boys  but  we  still  think 
ire  all  wet.  However,  the  bet  is  made,  so  we'll  see 
hrough." 

e^HREE  more  chairs  moved  easily  backward,  three 
J  more  glasses  of  water  were  drawn,  three  more 
[s  to  Giant  behind  the  counter  and  the  three  cronies 
le  their  way  to  the  "U-Buy-It"  company.  Once  in 
if  there  was  a  way  to  get  places  and  since  it  was  a 
i  time  before  7  o'clock  a  little  "smoothing"  was 
ided  upon.  Of  course,  there  were  a  certain  three 
t  had  to  be  visited  and  as  many  more  as  regarded 
)m  it  made  little  or  no  difference  whether  they  were 
i  or  not.  Consequently  the  households  of  the  lucky 
be  were  honored  by  having  this  Jrio  of  ghost-hunters 
and  eat  whatever  of  dessert  was  left  over  from  din- 
,  not  to  mention  the  several  cigars  taken  from  dad's 
lidors  which   were   carelessly   left   exposed   on   the 

val  of  the  daughter's  company. 

i 

VtlE  last  haul,  or  rather  call,  having  been  completed 
J  and  having  met  with  success  the  boys   agreed 
t  supper  would  be  gluttony  as  well  as  a  handicap, 
way,  String  warned  that  it  was  time  to  get  started 
the  cemetery  because  this  ghost  game  had  to  be 
ped  out  with  the  greatest  of  precision  and  that  to 
a  minute  late  might  spoil  the  whole  affair.  Hence 
car  was  headed  for  Florence.  Conversation  en  route 
led  to  every  subject  except  that  of  phantoms.     It 
ned  that  as  they  drew  nearer  to  the  spot  the  "spook- 
s'' of  it  all  began  to  work  on  Sandy  and  Nil;  but 
j'or  String,  he  said  nothing  but  kept  the  car  in  the 
1,  his  eyes  straight  to  the  front  entirely  disregarding 
two  in  the  rear  seat. 

When  String  ascended  the  steep  rocky  byroad  and 
ed  up  in  front  of  the  cemetery  his  watch  read  five 


minutes  to  the  hour  of  seven.  Night,  in  the  meantime, 
was  rapidly  taking  command;  already  the  trees  were 
barely  discernible,  their  presence  being  made  known  by 
a  newly  arisen  wind  which  in  a  weird  murmuring  man- 
ner hurried  in  and  out  among  the  boughs,  now  and  then 
snatching  off  a  dead  branch  with  a  most  disconcerting 
snap.  String  turned  off  the  lights.  The  short  trees 
and  bushes  growing  at  random  over  the  cemetery  pre- 
sented only  an  outline.  They  appeared  as  so  many  gray 
writhing  and  forbidding  spectres,  each  swaying  mourn- 
fully back  and  forth  with  the  wind  as  a  warning  to  any 
trespassers  upon  their  unfrequented  plot.  The  ghostly 
outlines  of  the  tombstones  seemed  to  tell  of  each  per- 
son who  had  met  with  these  phantoms  and  with  whom 
they  were  now  engaged  in  an  unending  conflict.  They 
stood  as  so  many  faithful  steeds  which  had  carried  their 
masters  to  a  bottomless  pit  at  the  brink  of  which  they 
were  forever  deserted  and  into  which  their  riders  had 
fallen  never  to  return.  The  ghostly  murmuring  of  the 
trees  seemed  to  be  the  very  voices  of  those  spirits  de- 
parted. Each  rustling  leaf  seemed  to  sense  it  and  with 
hurried  departure  skipped  to  the  adjoining  property. 
The  limbs  outlined  against  the  dark  sky  seemed  to  sense 
the  situation  and  twisted  themselves  into  most  fantastic 
seemed  to  utter  deep  groans  of  torment  in  sustaining 
ing  territory  seemed  to  give  a  piercing  shriek  that  it 
might  relieve  the  strain  of  the  mystery  so  long  con- 
tained in  those  graves. 

"Booh!"  cried  String. 

Sandy  and  Nil  both  jumped  clear  to  the  front  seat 
and  were  about  to  pounce  on  their  tormentor  when 
they  were  cautioned  it  was  seven  and  time  to  start  the 
procedure. 

"Say!"  said  Nil.  "I-I-I  don't  th-think  it  worth 
while  to  g-go  through  with  this  thing.  S-something 
might  happen." 

"M-ine  t-t-too,"  faltered  Sandy. 

"Come  on,"  ordered  String.  "Let's  get  out  of  the 
car.     I  didn't  come  way  out  here  for  nothing. 

"All  right,'  the  others  slowly  agreed. 

^^JHEY  pushed  on  to  the  old  cemetery  gate.  String 
V^v  grasped  the  knob  and  jerked.  It  opened,  giving 
forth  a  most  piercing  sound  and  at  this  the  whole  fabric 
of  nature  within  the  enclosure  seemed  taken  aback  and 
to  gasp  in  horror  at  such  an  intrusion.  Sandy  and  Nil 
drew  back  and  started  for  the  car  but  returned  at  a 
taunt  from  String.  Again  the  three  proceeded  forward 
most  stealthily  and  after  having  climbed  over  consider- 
able brush  and  decayed  logs  they  arrived  beneath  the 
foreboding  limbs  of  the  huge  oak  whose  outermost 
boughs  gave  protection  to  the  grave  of  the  deceased 
White. 

String  halted.  He  then  commanded  his  two  com- 
panions to  stay  at  the  base  of  the  tree — which  they 
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gladly  did,   because   both   wished  they   were   finished 
with  the  adventure  and  were  now  homeward  bound. 

Nil  was  just  about  to  venture  an  outburst  when  he 
was  silenced  by  the  warning  hand  of  String  which 
pointed  to  the  faint  moon  just  showing  over  the  top  of 
the  oak  and  also  to  the  old  owl  resting  unconcerned  on 
a  dead  branch.  The  two  unbelievers  moved  closer  and 
closer  to  one  another  and  with  wild-eyed  expectation 
awaited  the  cry  of  old  man  owl.  Seconds  passed,  with 
no  sound,  save  the  pounding  hearts  of  Sandy  and  Nil, 
the  howling  wind  and  the  approaching  horn  of  a  distant 
automobile.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  a  century  had 
passed.  String  was  standing  about  fifteen  paces  from 
the  tomb  and  as  the  car  drew  nearer  he  muttered  a 
signal  to  his  two  companions.  They  looked  up,  and  for 
an  instant  were  enabled  to  see  quite  plainly  the  old  owl 
in  the  light  of  the  car  as  it  made  the  sharp  turn  below. 
The  bird  blinked  his  saucer-like  eyes  in  great  be- 
wilderment and  as  if  to  voice  his  disapproval  at  such  a 
rude  interruption  he  gave  forth  a  blood-chilling, 
O-o-o-o-o-o-h  ! 

String  was  ready  for  action.  When  this  cry  had  died 
away  he  advanced  quickly  to  the  grave,  paused  a  sec- 
ond, looked  back  at  the  two  clutching  one  another  in 
great  fear,  and  then  bent  forward,  giving  a  rap  upon 
the  stone  and  uttering  in  a  softened  but  distinct  voice, 
"White,  what  are  you  doing?" 
Sandy  and  Nil  grew  paler  and  almost  crawled  inside 
the  friendly  trunk  but  nothing  happened. 
Again  String  rapped  and  said, 
"White,   what   are   you  doing?" 
Sandy   and  Nil  stood   stark-still,   almost   overcome 
with  an  awful  fright. 

String  raised  his  hand  in  preparation  for  the  final 
summons  and  drew  out  his  watch  in  order  to  count  the 
five  seconds.  He  was  very  tense,  nor  was  it  until  after  a 
short  delay  that  he  brought  his  knuckles  down  for  the 
last  time.  His  final  question  seemed  to  penetrate  every 
object  in  the  cemetery.  It  was  most  weird.  All  seemed 
in  readiness  for  the  great  climax.  Not  one  sound  was 
heard,  even  the  wind  halted  its  maneuvers,  as  if  to  view 
the  impending  catastrophe.  Great  evil  was  in  the  very 
air.  Nil  and  Sandy  crawled  closer  and  closer  to  the 
befriending  oak.  All  was  in  readiness.  One  second 
passed,  two,  three,  four,  five — and  then  to  their  great 
surprise,  to  their  boundless  wonderment,  to  their  ut- 
most consternation — he  answered  nothing  at  all. 


WHERE  STUDENTS  ARE  COUNSELS  AND  SOLONS 

(Continued  From  Page  15.) 

that  the  average  student  realizes  that  the  only  court 
in  which  he  can  get  a  real  comprehensive  view  of  the 
full  trial  of  a  case  is  Moot  Court.  Cases  in  the  vari- 
ous courts  located   in  the   city  which   draw  the   stu- 


dent's interest  are  usually  those  of  ■  importance 
those  which  are  somewhat  sensational.  In  either 
the  above  cases  the  trial  is  usually  drawn  out  01 
several  days  and  as  the  amount  of  time  which  1 
student  has  outside  of  school  is  necessarily  limited 
follows  that  he  can  listen  to  only  a  small  part  of  e< 
case,  such  as  the  examination  of  jurors  or  testimo 
of  one  or  two  witnesses,  and  try  as  best  he  can 
imagine  the  rest  of  it  by  use  of  reports  in  daily] 
pers.  By  reason  of  the  small  amount  of  time  devo 
by  an  average  student  to  such  outside  work  t 
method  falls  short  of  giving  the  student  a  real  cc 
prehensive  view  of  a  court  trial.  However,  in  M 
Court  trials  the  case  is  different.  The  trial  lasts  1 
hours  and  during  that  time  every  phase  of  a  co 
trial  is  touched  upon.  Questions  concerning  the  in1 
duction  and  rejection  of  evidence,  points  in  regard 
the  pleadings  and  procedure,  and  motions  for  direc 
verdicts  are  all  argued  by  the  counsel  and  settled 
the  judge.  Nor  is  it  well  to  here  overlook  the  r 
sioned  and  fiery  pleas  to  the  jury  which  burst  fo 
in  well  enunciated  syllables  from  the  lusty  throats 
these  young  lawyers. 
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OOT  Court  work  fits  in  well  with  the  system 
ployed  in  teaching  in  law  schools,  namely, 
case   system.     In   this   system   the   student   learns 
various  points  of  law  and  theories  from  actual  ea 
In  reading  a  case  he  must  of  necessity  read  parts 
it    which    do    not    deal    directly    with    the    partici 
points  which   the   student   is   interested  in  but    wl 
nevertheless    have    some  .  bearing    on    the    manner 
which  the  question  arose  or  on  the  reason  for  the  d| 
sion.  In  this  way  the  student  is  continually  confron 
with  points  of  law  "which  he  has  met  or  will  meet 
Moot  Court  the  student  views  a  trial  from  every  an 
that  of  spectator,  juror,  witness  and  attorney.     In 
way  a  student  is  able  to  get  a  very  broad  and  pract 
understanding  of  how  the  affairs  of  a  coiirt  room 
handled.     Points  of  procedure,  tactics  and  court  n 
ners  together  with  points  of  law  in    general   are 
served  by  him  on  each  court  day  throughout  the  tl 
years  which  the  student  spends  in  the  law  school. 
lawyers     must     because    of    the   very  nature   of 
court  system  be  exact  and  at  the  same  time  kno" 
certain   number   of   facts    and   theories   and   not   t 
know  them  but  have  them  in  hand  so  that  they 
be  of  use  to  him     The.  Moot  Court  course  goes  a  1 
way  toward  furnishing  the   student  with   many  f 
which    he    would    otherwise    never    meet    until    a 
graduation  and  it  also  is  a  very  able  master  in  te; 
ing  the  student  the  necessity  for  exactness  in  de 
In  a  sense,  Moot  Court  is  the  laboratory  of  the  . 
School.      The   student   may   try   out    any   legal   th<| 
winch  he  may  have  evolved  or  he  may  try  some 
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teni  of  tactics  and  test  them  out  in  his  case  under 
ual  working-  conditions.  This  laboratory  work, 
vever,  is  of  much  more  value  to  the  student  than 
ordinary  laboratory  work,  as  in  the  latter  the  stu- 
it  merely  sets  the  condition  under  which  certain 
pgs  are  to  take  place  and  is  himself  powerless  to 
,nge  the  outcome.  In  Moot  Court,  however,  the 
dent  plays  a  more  active  part  and  can  by  the  use 
lis  natural  and  acquired  powers  and  learning  regu- 
3  in  some  degree  the  outcome  of  the  experiment, 
other  difference  is  that  in  the  trial  of  a  case  in  Moot 
irt  the  students  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 

way  in  which  the  lawyers  try  their  cases  and, 
ling  the  attention  of  the  student  body  focused  on 
1,  the  lawyer  is  spurred  on  to  greater  effort,  an  in- 
tive  which  is  lacking  in  the  ordinary  laboratory 
rk. 

ietween  the  two  terms  of  Moot  Court  the  Creighton 
del  House  convenes  .  This  assembly  carries  on  its 
rk  as  if  it  actually  were  the  lower  house  of  the  Ne- 
ska  State  Legislature.  The  students  who  are  the 
mbers  of  this  house  are  assigned  counties  and  act 
\\  are  treated  as  if  they  were  duly  elected  repre- 
jtative  of  their  respective  counties.  These  repre- 
jtatives  are  then  required  to  introduce  bills  in  the 
erest  of  their  constituents  and  for  the  betterment 
the  state  and  society  and  give  short  talks  urging 
ir  passage.  These  sessions  of  the  Creighton  Model 
use  are  of  practical  value  in  that  they  give  the  stu- 
lt  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  laws  are 
ally  passed,  and  also  valuable  experience  in  draft- 

and  examining  the  bills  that  are  introduced. 
<Yom  the  insistence  placed  on  such  subjects  as  those 
ntioned  herein  at  the  Creighton  University  School 
Law,  we  must  conclude  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
w  School  have  anticipated  and  met  the  demand  for 
re  practical  work.  It  is  the  constant  insistence 
m  work  of  this  nature  that  it  raising  the  standards 
the  legal  profession  in  the  United  States  today,  and 
ieh  will  eventually  close  the  legal  profession  to 
>se  whose  only  claim  to  admittance  is  that  they 
ire  '"read"  some  law. 


ARE  MODERN  MORALS  MENDING?  —  YES ! 

(Continued  From  Page  16.) 

<  se  to  it  but  ''I  suppose  it's  all  Tight  if  one  goes  in 
•  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know."  All  of  which  proves 
i  hing  more  than  we  are  all  brothers  under  a  fra- 
mity  pin. 

IALACE  this  age  of  hot  clothes  beside  the  former  of 
^  literal  hot  clothes  and  in  comparison,  of  course, 
us  the  latter  seems  ridiculous  and  funny  but  after 
last  laugh  has  died  into  a  giggle  and  the  two  are 
imined   more   closly   we    begin   to   realize    just    how 
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much  they  are  patterned  after  one  another.  We  might 
not  think  that  the  ultimate  in  snappiness  and  sophisti- 
cation would  be  to  hire  a  hand-wagon  to  ride  out  to  a 
picnic  to  some  well-timbered  stream  and  come  home  in 
the  moonlight  singing  "Roll  on,  Silv'ry  Mo-on, "  but 
what  do  you  think  our  forefathers  would  say  if  they 
saw  nine  couples  parked  in  a  Ford  coupe  headed  for  a 
dance  in  Millard  singing,  " — and  still  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door"  at  the  top  of  their  respective  voices. 
Things  were  different  when  grandpa  was  a  boy.  Base- 
ball players  were  outlaws,  prize  fighting  was  looked 
upon  as  one  degree  lower  than  peddling  dope  and 
anyone  that  played  football  was  either  a  savage  or  a 
moron.  Hoopskirts  and  serenades  contributed  to  a  pe- 
riod that  bordered  on  yokelism.  Luckily  for  us  all, 
this  shoddy  was  tossed  in  the  ash  can  before  we  came  to 
sleep  on  a  separate  mattress.  With  it  went  the  pneu- 
matic puff  sleeves  of  which  it  is  suspected  bell-bottom 
trousers  and  zig-zag  sweaters  is  the  progeny. 

This  little  dissertation  which  is  now  coming  to  an 
abrupt  close  is  not  meant  to  be  an  argument  for  or 
against  a  morality  question,  neither  is  it  written  in  de- 
fense of  a  principle.  Deliver  me  from  defending  anyone 
or  anything,  at  least  until  I  am  out  of  law  school. 

Hear  ye !  Hear  ye !  Hear  ye !  These  rolls  are  now 
closed. 


ARE  MODERN  MORALS  MENDING?  —  NO ! 

(Continued  From  Page  17.) 

showing  a  lack  of  reverence  and  respect,  which  is  like- 
wise a  failing  of  modern  youth  and  one  which,  if  not 
checked,  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  law  and  converts 
a  well  ordered  people  into  an  unruly  mob. 

A  young  man,  evidently  in  his  philosophies  stated 
that  youth  has  taken  a  scientific  view  of  life  and  re- 
ligion. "If  it  can't  be  shown  he  won't  believe."  A 
little  wisdom  has  always  been  a  dangerous  thing  but 
aside  from  comment  what  do  we  find  in  this  view  to 
yield  on  analysis  ?  A  number  of  sins  but  in  particular,  a 
conformity  to  mass  sentiment.  Where  is  individuality 
today?  The  youth  must  believe  they  are  following  a 
moral  injunction  when  they  follow  the  crowd.  They 
would  do  well  to  think  of  this  line  from  Horace's,  "Odi 
profanum  vulgus  et  arceo." 

A  fourth  replied  in  substance:  "Why  not  have  a  big 
time?  We're  only  young  once;  we  might  as  well  get  all 
out  of  it  that  we  can." 

tfTTST  like  all  the  rest  he  is  possessed  with  a  craze 
X^}"  for  excitement,  pleasure  mad.  Home  is  just  a 
place  to  go,  when  there's  no  place  else  to  go,  and  they 
get  there  quite  early  since  it's  ultra-modern  now  to  start 
out  between  10:30  and  11.  To  be  two  drinks  ahead  is 
an  assurance   of  a   big  time.     Before  the   Eighteenth 


Amendment — that  fruitful  mother  of  crime — dri 
among  the  youth  was  not  nearly  as  prevalent  as  it 
today.  I  do  not  contend  it  is  their  fault,  yet  the  fa 
is  true  beyond  dispute.  It  actually  appears  that  you 
deem  it  their  duty  to  drink,  and  seeing  their  duty  th 
certainly  drink  it.  They  are  particularly  solicitoi 
in  this  respect,  in  doing  their  duty.  Such  a  practice  c 
not  fail  to  weaken  one  both  physically  and  morally. 

Then  what  are  the  sins  of  modern  youth  that  cau 
this  apprehension?  Allow  me  to  enumerate  them: 
craze  for  excitement,  a  lack  of  reverence  and  respe 
a  total  disregard  for  reasonable  restraints  of  condr 
and  reasonable  reticence  in  speech,  conformity  to  ma 
sentiment,  lack  of  individuality ;  and  to  these  I  mig 
add  an  immersion  in  the  external  and  superficial,  a  1; 
ing  merely  in  the  present,  and  a  general  purpo; 
lessness. 

I  am  forcibly  led  to  this  conclusion  by  careful  obst 
vation  of  youth  in  public,  and  by  a  survey  of  the  els 
of  literature  which  they  read. 

Can  one  see  these  moral  ills  existing  and  still  s> 
there  is  no  need  for  fear?     Hardly!     Nor  can  it 
honestly  contended  by  anyone  that  we  should  not  beg! 
a  reconstruction. 

With  the  means  of  the  reconstruction  I  am  not  co 
cerned,  but  they  are  many  and  obvious.  "Cave 
parens."  I  merely  contend  that  our  youth  are  moral 
ill  and  until  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  recognize  tl 
fact  we  cannot  hope  to  make  constructive  progress,  n 
hope  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  general  moi 
let-down. 


THE  LATIN  QUARTER  OF  PARIS 

(Continued  From  Page  19.) 


His  atelier  was  not  striking.  There  were  display 
on  walls  and  easels  the  portraits  he  had  painted,  soi 
of  which  he  had  already  exhibited.  About  the  room  i 
various  pieces  of  odd  furniture  were  scattered  teehnic 
magazines,  cases  containing  paint  tubes  and  lor 
needlelike  brushes,  smoking  paraphernalia  and  brie 
brae. 

He  was  just  then  painting  the  portrait  of  a  shri 
elled  old  man.  One  look  at  the  model  convinced  i 
that  if  this  tattered  wretch  were  seen  anywhere  ■ 
Douglas  street  he  would  positively  be  picked  up  by  t 
police  and  sent  to  jail  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy  or  pub 
nuisance.  In  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  he  was  pick 
up  by  a  regular  painter  who  paid  him  for  posing,  ai 
it  is  probable  that  some  day  the  painting  may  adorn  t 
Avail  of  a  public  or  exclusice,  private  salon. 

This  visit  to  Bidou's  was  a  delight,  but  only  t 
first  of  a  series  of  similar  ones  for  me.  It  was  Bid' 
who  a  few  days  after  took  me  through  the  charmii 
Luxembourg  Gardens. 
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I  do  not  know  how  large  an  area  the  Luxembourg 
rdens  cover.   It  must  he  an  extensive  one;  yet,  as  one 

utters  through  them  lie  notices  the  inevitable  charm 
'<■  sinallness.  This  may  be  the  effect  of  the  way  in 
lich  the  gardens  are  laid  out,  for  they  are  said  to  be 
p  only  survival  of  genuine  Renaissance  gardens  in 
lance. 

The  gardens  surround  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  buill 
1616  for  Marie  d'  Medici,  which  is  now  famous  for 

architecture  and  for  the  exclusively  French  paint- 
's in  its  galleries. 

'  This  park  is  a  fit  place  of  recreation  for  Quarter-ites. 
ere  are  in  it  groves  of  beautiful  trees  where  people 
e  on  benches  and  children  play  at  all  hours  of  the 
Then  there  are  open  spaces  marked  by  geometric 

vel  walks  through  rows  of  statues  in  bronze  and 
srble.  Every  bit  of  sculpture  is  superb  and  replete 
tli  personal  interest  when  explained  by  so  worthy  a 
:ide  as  Bidou.  The  flower  beds  placed  with  artistic 
bcision  take  the  eye  no  less  than  the  exquisite  foun- 
ns. 

^WO  things  are  deserving  of  prolonged  considera- 
J  tion  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  One  is  the 
ay  of  children  about  some  of  the  large  water  basins, 
nere  they  sail  miniature  sail-boats  from  one  edge 
i  the  other,  and  where  a  haggard  old  woman  insists 
■  collecting  ten  centimes  from  everyone  who  sits  on 
e  uncomfortable  but  inviting  chairs  nearby.  The 
ier  attraction  is  the  band  concert  given  on  certain 
snings  each  week. 

Band  concerts  in  the  open  have  always  suggested  to 
i  similar  outdoor  musical  entertainments  in  a  highly 
oaantic  milieu.  A  place  like  the  one  in  my  mind 
Duld  be  redolent  of  bygone  times,  where  there  are 
jle  at  which  one  can  nibble  and  sip,  seats  arranged 
•  satisfied  listeners  and  spacious  promenades.  In  ad- 
ion  there  should  be  a  touch  of  color  lent  by  military 
iforms.  Children  should  be  cared  for  by  nurses. 
>ung  people  ought  to  be  strolling  about.  Old  men 
d  women  should  sit  there  a-dreaming  of  their  youth. 
ie  whole  mass  should  be  quiet,  orderly,  attractive. 
ie  band  should  play,  not  too  loudly,  nartial  music, 
otic  waltzes  and  classical  selections. 

No  other  place  on  earth  could  satisfy  such  an 
agined  scene  so  well  as  do  the  Luxembourg  Gardens. 

Neither  Armin  nor  Bidou  were  with  me  when  one 
y  I  strolled  into  the  Cluny  Museum,  on  the  "Boul' 

che"  and  near  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain.  This 
cedent  Gothic  structure,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  and 

teenth  centuries  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  palace  by 
nedictine  abbots,  and  later  housing  royalty,  is  bound 
play  havoc  with  one's  imagination.    It  is  now  chiefly 

interest  for  the  rare  antiquities  of  French  origin  and 


1    might   say,    for  the   relatively    few    American   tourists 
who  visit  it. 

The  Cluny  is  amazingly  intricate  in  organization. 
It  would  be  an  admirable  locale  for  some  episodes  in  a 
Rafael  Sabatini  romance.  The  interior  consists  of 
rooms  and  corridors  of  a  size  and  irregularity  in  ar- 
rangement such  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  large 
playhouse  for  children.  The  court  yard  verily  screams 
for  sumptuous  ladies  emerging  from  richly  decorated 
diligences  or  for  the  whirling  arrival  of  a  cavalcade  of 
knights  in  armor  and  on  horses.  The  temptation  to 
sit  and  meditate  in  the  garden  is  irresistible,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  usual  presence  there  of  some  faraway 
visitor  lost  in  a  trance,  instead  of  willing  away  time  in 
the  Bois  or  resting  in  a  hotel  for  a  night's  orgy  on 
Montmartre. 

rGREEABLY  thrilling  is  a  saunter  through  the 
narrow  and  tortuous  streets  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  Boulevard  St.  Mihel.  The  width  of  these  fre- 
quently compels  the  pedestrian  on  the  two-foot  side- 
walk to  cling  to  the  wall  of  a  building  when  a  vehicle 
is  passing.  They  wind  like  cowpaths.  Through  the 
lower  windows  of  the  houses,  which  are  just  two  feet 
from  the  curb,  it  is  impossible  not  to  catch  an  occasional 
glimpse  into  the  privacy  of  the  occupants.  At  unex- 
pected points  these  lanes  merge  into  a  square,  also  of 
limited  dimensions,  from  which  one  can  see  in  any  di- 
rection a  background  of  irregularly  built,  rickety 
structures,  two  or  more  stories  high,  of  unlike  color 
and  design,  weather-worn  and  dirty,  with  powerful 
siiggestions  about  them  of  garrets  and  chambers  where 
dwelt  the  Mimis  and  Musettes  and  Rudolphes  in  the 
romances  of  yore.  But  one  should  prowl  these  byways 
often  and  alone  in  order  to  detect  the  infinitude  of  pic- 
turesque details,  both  of  the  houses  and  of  the  denizens. 
Of  major  attraction  for  me  was  the  state-supported 
Odeon  theatre,  the  playhouse  par  excellence  of  the 
Quarter,  where  admission  is  nominal  and  the  actors 
good  to  look  upon.  The  theatrical  artificiality  of  the 
interior  is  as  remarkable  as  is  that  of  any  other  Parisian 
theatre ;  yet  notwithstanding  there  is  a  noteworthy  air 
of  coziness  about  the  Odeon.  The  settings  are  marvel- 
ously  impressive.  But  the  most  admirable  characteris- 
tic and  the  one  which  stands  out  uniquely  is  the  work 
of  Gemier,  the  official  director,  than  whom  there  is  no 
superior  in  playdom. 

Voila — messieurs  et  mesdames — le  petit  conte  des 
experiences  faites  par  un  Creightonitn  chez  les  bo- 
hemiens  de  Paris.  Malheuresement  on  ne  puit  ra- 
conter  d1  autre s  nombreuses  aventures  comiques  et 
agreables  au  quartier  latin  parcequ'il  manque  de  la 
place. 
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DON'T  TELL  THE  WORLD— LET 

THE  PUBLICITY  MAN  DO  IT 

(Continued  From  Page  20.) 

elaborate  story  of  some  student  prank  or  stunt  is 
accepted  by  many  as  an  accurate  reflection  of  all 
university  life.  The  thoughtless  reader  concludes  that 
men  attend  universities  for  fun  and  athletics  and  as 
a  result  the  cause  of  education  suffers. 

"The  mission  of  the  newspaper,  of  course,  is  to  edu- 
cate the  public  in  the  news  and  views  of  the  day  by 
means  of  a  self-supporting  printed  page.  They  have 
no  space  for  anything  that  is  not  news.  Therefore, 
publicity  matter,  before  it  is  acceptable  to  a  news- 
paper must  be  news.  News  may  have  publicity  value 
and  publicity  should  always  have  news  value  and 
above  all  must  be  accurate,  truthful,  informative  and 
immediate ;  or,  in  the  newspaper  parlance,  it  must 
be  'hot.' 

"There  is  quite  a  difference  between  publicity  and 
advertising.  The  duty  of  a  publicity  man  is  to  find 
news  and  submit  it  to  a  newspaper  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  it  is  not  news  it  will  not  be  printed. 

"Every  time  an  item  is  submitted  to  a  newspaper 
by  our  department  it  is  offered  with  that  stipulation. 
We  maintain  here  a  weekly  news  bureau,  supplying 
two  hundred  midwestern  newspapers  with  all  Creigh- 
ton  news  and  supply  photographs  as  well  to  as  many 
news  services  as  can  handle  them.  Every  item  is  sent 
forth  with  the  confidence  that  it  can  compete  for 
space  with  the  stories  turned  in  by  that  newspaper's 
own  reporters  and  that  it  will  stand  the  test  of  being 
judged  on  its  merits  as  news.  Therefore,  publicity 
should  be  written  as  a  reporter  writes  his  copy.  The 
institution  about  which  the  publicity  has  been  written 
owes  a  certain  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  newspaper 
that  publishes  it,  but  that  newspaper  is  not  without 
its  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  institution's  publicity  man 
for  helping  that  newspaper  fulfill  its  mission,  helping 
it  present  the  day's  news  to  the  general  public. 

"Newspapers  welcome  publicity  that  measures  up 
to  the  standard  of  news.  But  they  abhor  and  fear 
the  man  who  attempts  to  obtain  advertising  free 
under  the  guise  of  news.  Advertising  is  something 
different.  It  cannot  compete  with  the  reporter's  copy 
for  news  interest.  It  has  its  own  definite,  prescribed 
field  for  selling  commodities,  selling  service  and  good 
will,  but  it  is  recognized  by  the  reader  of  the  news- 
paper as  that  advertiser's  particular  views  or  opin- 
ions, whereas,  news  and  publicity  are  regarded,  and 
rightly  so,  as  impartial,  uncolorecl  statements  of  fact. 

^^=^HE  newspaper  depends  for  its  livelihood  upon 
^^/  advertising.  It  costs  the  newspaper  much 
more  than  the  few  pennies  the  reader  pays   for  it  to 


produce  the  daily  issue.  It  is  therefore  unethical  an' 
unfair  in  the  extreme  to  attempt  to  insert  in  a  new? 
papers  new  columns  material  which  has  no  news  vain 
and  which  serves  only  the  ends  of  the  advertise] 
Such  efforts  have  cast  a  cloud  over  the  word  publicity 
and  have  caused  many  newspapers  to  look  with  sus 
picion  upon  the  publicity  man.  An  ethical,  efficien 
publicity  man  will  break  down  this  suspicion  and  wii 
favor  for  his  institution  by  presenting  the  gold  new 
to  the  editor  and  the  dross  of  advertising  to  the  ad 
vertisine  manager. 


"The  publicity  man  must  be  familiar  with  the  or 
ganization   and  operation  of  a  newspaper   and   news 
paper  services  and  the  press  associations  and  pictur* 
services.     He  should  know  the  province'  and  duty  o 
each   member   of  the   newspaper's    organization.     Hi 
should   stand   at   all  times   willing   to   help   the   news 
paper   or   any  member  of  the   newspaper's    organiza 
tion.    He  must  be  able  to  line  up  pictures  and  featur:| 
stories  particularly;  he  must  make  it  convenient  ancj 
easy  for   the   newspaper  reporter   to   obtain   accural 
information  about  his  institution ;   he  should   be   abb 
to  write  good  news  stories,  fetatures  and  editorials 
and    understand    what    in    each    will    appeal    to    tin 
trained  newspaper  man  as  news;  he  must  attempt  t< 
keep  his  institution  constantly  before   the   public  by 
purveying    real    news    about    it ;    he    must    cultivati 
friendship  of  the  newspaper  men  with  news  at  time; 
which  is  not  publicity.     A  good  reporter  appreciates 
a  tip  on  a  real  news  story,  as  much  or  more  than  t\ 
good  salesman  appreciates  a  tip  on  a  good  prospect. 'I 

"Oh,  by  no  means,"  was  the  answer  to  the  next 
question.  "There  is  another  function  besides  thos( 
already  mentioned.  That  is  to  offer  to  the  public  th( 
contributions  of  the  faculty  toward  the  general  knowl- 
edge and  to  the  economic  and  industrial  advancement 
of  the  community.  Each  educational  institution  whicl 
is  able  to  inform  its  public  correctly  of  its  real  work 
advances  the  general  cause  of  higher  education.  Nol 
all  members  of  the  average  faculty  realize  the  im 
portance  and  the  possibilities  for  news  concerning 
themselves  and  their  work,  for  fear  of  inaccuracy 
distortion,  or  superficial  treatment  and  very  often 
their  modesty  restrains  them.  They  do  not  realizt 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  newspapers'  er- 
rancy in  the  past  has  been  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
difficult  for  a  newspaper  to  obtain  constructive,  edn 
cational  news.  The  modest,  retiring  educator  of  higl 
caste  refused  to  be  interviewed,  refused  to  appear  in 
public  print.  The  physician  and  the  dentist  had  sim- 
ilar fear  of  newspapers.  The  result  was  that  men  ot 
poorer  standing  were  allowed  to  exploit  their  views 
and  discoveries  and  opinions  while  the  really  desir- 
able ones  remained  silent.     The  college  or  university 
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s  Imu  can  establishing  an  intermediary  between  the 
spaper  and  the  educator  has  done  much  to  solve 
difficulty,  and  permits  the  newspaper  to   publish 

i  views  and  achievements  of  the  faculty  member  in 

ignified,  accurate  informative  way. 

"■^IIEX    faculty    members   are    invited    to    speak    at 
J      functions  the  publicity  bureau  obtains  an  'ad- 
Ice  copy'  of  the  speech  ami  puts  it  in  the  hands  of 
i  newspaper   editors   to    prevent    possible   misquota- 
■  is,  and   to  give  the  editors  a   greater  opportunity 
judge  the  merits  of  the  speech.     In  this  connection 
s  the  hope  of  our  department  to  be  able  in  future 
maintain  a  speakers'  bureau  for  the  use  and  access 
he  various  civic,  social  and  business  organizations 
[Ins  community  and  surrounding  towns. 
No,  newspapers  are  not  the  only  medium  of  pub- 
ty.     The  fields  of  radio  and  of  motion  pictures  are 
icnt    purveyors    of    University    news.      In    fact,    the 
ilieity  man's  work  brings  him  into  a  wide  veriety 
ictivities.    He  arranges  with  merchants  for  window 
ilays  and  with  newspapers  for  regular  newspaper 
ertising,   promotes  student  affairs  and   demonstra- 
te establishes,  as  I  have  said,  a  speaker's  bureau. 
Ids  up  a  'morgue'  or  library  in  which  are  filed  all 
available   photographs    of  men   and   affairs   about 
campus — the  faculty  and   the   student  body — and 
rspapers  and  magazine  clippings  about  events  and 
i  vidua  Is.    He  keeps  a  file  of  all  University  publica- 
is.     He  establishes  new  contacts  for  the  University 
h  firms  and  organizations  about  the  city.     In  short, 
duty  is  to  promote  the  fair  name  and  progress  of 
university  in  every  legitimate  way  which  is  open 
him." 

"AYhat  single  item  of  my  work  do  I  like  best?" 
.vly  repeated  the  human  dynamo  who  heads  the 
plicity  bureau,  acts  as  secretary  for  the  Pan-alumni 
ociation,  counsels  the  student  newspaper,  instructs 
lass  in  journalism,  does  all  the  University  photog- 
;hy,  handles  countless  details  of  new  service  work, 
'elty  students'  stunts  and  a  few  dozen  other  activi- 
i  of  more  or  less  importance.  "I  get  the  biggest 
k  out  of  publicity  promotion.  It's  my  job,  my 
>by  and  my  diversion.  It  gives  a  fellow  an  inde- 
tble  feeling  of  comfort  and  happiness  to  realize 
t  he  has  aided  in  promoting  a  project  which  will 
of  service  to  his  organization  and  at  the  same  time 
rance  the  fair  name  of  the  University.  And  that's 
at  publicity  promotion  consists  of." 

Well,  I'm  not  sure,"  he  evaded  in  response  to  the 
d  broadside  "But  I  think  the  toughest  assignment 
e  had  yet  in  connection  with  the  work  was  the  one 
aekled   when    I    tried   to    catch    a   picture    of   Chet 

nne  taking  a  low  hurdle." 
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A  GREAT  BIG  ABUYA" 

(Continued  From  Page  21. 


has  sometimes  been  called  "rotten."  This  year  it  has 
improved  100  per  cent  but  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement. It  isn't  the  cheer  leaders  who  are  given 
the  credit ;  nor  is  it  anyone  else  but  the  student  body. 
They  and  they  alone  can  make  or  unmake  the  cheering 
in  the  school.  Cheering  is,  without  a  doubt  the  showing 
or  displaying  of  one's  loyalty  or  school  spirit,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  student  to  show  it.  Keep  in  mind 
that  you  are  yelling  for  the  men  on  the  field,  for  the 
success  of  your  school,  not  for  the  yell  leader  or  for 
the  rally  manager.  The  school  comes  first  and  then 
whatever  follows.  Every  student  should  know  the  yells 
and  the  song  and  he  should  yell  or  sing  whenever  he  is 
asked  to  do  so. 

As  we  said  before,  the  school  spirit  in  Creighton  is 
steadily  coming  to  the  top  and  it  -will  continue  to  rise, 
but  the  student  body  must  be  with  the  leaders  and  give 
them  full  support.  Let  us  all  do  that  very  thing  and 
in  that  way  better  the  spirit  of  Creighton  for  the  com- 
ing students.  In  fond  closing  let  us  all  join  in  on  a 
great  big  "ABUYA!'' 


DOCTORS  OF  THE  MIND 

(Continued  From  Page  14.) 


Little  understood  as  the  subconscious  may  be,  it 
seems  today  to  beart  the  brunt  of  blame  for  complexes 
and  evils  to  which  no  other  cause  is  assignable.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  case  implicates  it  and  which  one 
does  not.  The  patient  who  gags  on  entering  the  door 
of  the  nose  and  throat  specialist's  office  where  she  had 
her  throat  manipulated,  and  the  hysterical  patient  who 
in  some  way  produces  actual  lack  of  feeling  in  her 
throat  may  all  come  in  this  class. 

How  these  unbelievable  phenomena  are  produced 
is  a  problem  which  will  only  yield  to  the  pryings  of  a 
mind  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  philosopny,  neurology 
and  physiology.  Freud  gives  us  a  striking  example  of 
disease  implicating  the  subconscious  mind.  It  is  the 
case  of  a  young  lady  nursing  her  old  father  invalided 
by  a  chronic  sore  leg.  At  the  wishes  of  her  family  she 
spent  an  evening  away  from  home  during  the  course 
of  which  she  met  a  young  man  of  whom  she  was  very 
fond.  He  accompanied  her  home  while  she  presently 
forgot  her  father's  condition  in  the  happy  occasion. 
Arriving  home  she  found  her  father  much  worse.  She 
reproached  herself  for  forgetting  him  but  put  the  un- 
pleasant thought  out  of  her  mind.  The  idea  thus  crowd- 
ed into  the  subconscious  sought  expression  in  produc- 
ing an  area  of  pain  on  her  right  thigh,  the  same  upon 
which  she  used  to  rest  her  father's  leg  while  dressing  it. 

We  are  told  that  dreams  are  not  less  an  expression 


of  the  subconscious  or  repressed  ideas.  At  least  weigl 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  facts  gathered  the 
from. 

Disturbances  of  the  grosser  functions  of  the  bo 
by  adverse  and  unpleasant  emotions  are  well  est* 
lished  facts.  With  this  fact  in  mind  we  may  take  I 
cue  and  suspect  that  the  finer  functions  as  yet  unknot 
are  very  likely  affected  favorably  or  unfavorably 
the  same  agents.  Kecently  experimental  work  has  be 
done  indicating  that  the  mental  state  of  content  oriel  | 
content  influences  the  salt  content  of  the  body  eel 
Discontent  reduces  the  concentration  which  in  turn  c 
creases  the  surface  tension  of  the  cells.  Contentme 
in  the  same  manner  raises  the  surface  tension  of  t 
cells.  The  higher  the  surface  tension  of  the  tissues  t 
harder  it  is  for  parasites  and  poisons  to  gain  entrar 
into  the  body.  Presumably  all  pleasant  emotions  ha 
the  beneficial  effect  of  content  and  the  unpleasant  ha 
the  detrimental  effect  of  discontent. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  instinctive  with  most  of  us 
say  that  a  happy  patient  is  "getting  on  fine.''  At  t 
least  every  physician  tries  to  keep  his  charges  s\ 
rounded   with   the   most   brightening   influences 

Patients,  like  medical  students,  often  have  a  \vh( 
series  of  symptoms  corresponding  more  or  less  to  t 
diseases  which  they  hear  of  and  see.  When  the  stude 
studies  the  heart,  his  heart  hammers  like  a  sled 
threatening  to  break  its  bony  enclosure  and  he  feels  t 
excessive  blood  pressure  throbbing — now  here.  n( 
there — and  he  is,  if  his  symptoms  do  not  deceive  hi) 
surely  in  a  serious  condition.  Whether  the  focusing 
the  attention  on  a  part  of  the  body  brings  out  the  acti 
ity  of  that  part  above  all  the  rest  simulating  morb 
manifestations,  or,  whether  the  repeated  reading 
symptoms  has  the  effect  of  suggestion  is  interesting  ai 
debatable.  The  fact  remains  that  the  professors  of  tl 
medical  schools  fail  to  corroborate  the  student 's  fin 
ings. 

To  consider  the  whole  mental  and  physical  sidj 
of  the  patient  is  the  only  safe  and  reasonable  methc 
of  handling  a  case.  The  short  time  of  four  years  spe:, 
in  travelling  the  labryinthine  path  from  a  freshrm 
"medic"  to  the  bedside,  hardly  gives  one  enough  tin 
to  study  the  body  and  even  less  time  for  psycholog 
To  treat  the  ultimate  cause  of  disease  one  would  oftt 
have  to  be  a  physican,  father,  mother,  minister,  philos 
pher,  or  what  not.  A  genius  is  needed,  but  what  of  i 
if  we  try  to  act  in  all  of  these  caapcities?  Instead  i 
being  heir  to  only  the  present  day  afflictions  our  co 
dition  might  be  such  as  to  require  for  ourselves  all  tl 
ministrations  of  which  we  were  then  capable,  due  i 
our  many-sided  development.  New  explanations  woul 
be  found  but  more  problems  created ;  new  defects  woul 
be  remedied  but  others  induced,  placing  us  in  the  p 
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on  of  the  dog  who  chased  his  own  tail.    Extensive 

these  difficulties  because  of  the  vicious  circle  we 
ke  for  ourselves 

If  the  perusal  of  this  may,  perchance,  have  tickled 
ir  semi-circular  canals  and  unbalanced  yon,  think  of 
se  who  must  grope  around  in  this  maze  all  their 
^s.  Expect  no  miraculous  cures,  but  do  what  you 
;  to  help  yourself.  We  always  like  to  see  our  pa- 
its  get  well.     The  paradox  of  our  position  is  that 

must  play  the  role  of  unemotional  scientists  in  rec- 
tizing  and  prescribing  for  diseases,  and  the  role  of 
nan  and  sympathetic  friends  in  treating  the  pa- 
lt.    Sometimes  we  fall  short  of  our  ideals,  but  when 

do,  you  can  supply  the  lack  by  joining  in  the 
iver  that  is  placed  at  the  head  of  every  prescription. 


WIG- WAGGED  BACK  FROM  THE  DEAD 

(Continued    From    Page    25.) 

omfortable,  conventional  manner. 
"1  see  you  have  a  radio,"  he  observed. 
"Yes,  I  made  it  myself,"  Ward's  eyes  gleamed  as 
proudly  gazed  on  his  brain-child,  "yes,  it's  quite  a 
tifort  up  here ;  keeps  one  from  getting  too  lonesome. 
.a'll  get  me  almost  anywhere  in  Central  America.  I've 
en  gotten  Managua." 

Pennington  was  interested,  "Let's  see  if  we  can  get 
iow."' 

Phil  turned  the  dial,  and  for  some  seconds  could 
ir  nothing  but  the  whirr  of  wind  and  static.  Sud- 
lly  the  announcer's  voice  came  clear  and  distinct: 
lanagua,  Nicaragua.  Revolution  taking  place.  At 
d 'clock  this  morning  President  Brenchierez  de- 
>ed." 

"Great  Scott!"  Phil  jumped  up,  "When  does  the 
ct  train  leave  for  Managua?" 

Ward  looked  at  his  watch.  "In  ten  minutes,  but  see 
e,  these  revolutions  are  entirely  harmless.     You — " 
t  he  was  talking  into  the  space.    Phil  was  hurrying 
(the  railroad  station. 

J  As  Brenchierez  had  said,  the  legation  was  being 
•rounded  by  the  band  of  anarchists.  They  were  be- 
lling more  and  more  offensive,  allowing  no  one  to  ap- 
>ach  or  to  leave  the  legation. 

Margaret,  her  ire  by  this  time  thoroughly  aroused, 
t  the  major-domo  to  bring  in  the  leader  of  the  band. 
i  demanded  his  reasons  for  daring  to  surround  the 
lerican  legation.  He  smiled  blandly,  pleasantly, 
I  said  that  they  were  waiting  for  Senor  Brenchierez. 
"But  he  will  not  be  out." 

"Then   Senora,   we   shall   be    obliged   to   storm   the 
ation." 
'But    you  wouldn't  dare!  Senor  Brenchierez  is  un- 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  The  American 
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legation  is  neutral   ground  and  according  to   interi 
tional  law,  no  other  country  may  trespass." 

"You  forget,  Senora, "  again  the  man  smiled,  "tl 
I  and  my  followers  are  not  'any  other  country.'  tl 
we  are  not  government  men,  we  are  so-called  an; 
chists,  outlaws — 'Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
tread'."  The  man  slapped  his  knee,  and  laughed  hea 
ily  at  his  homely  joke. 

"Yes,  Senor, "  he  continued,  "it  is  our  intenti 
to  wipe  out  Brenchierez  and  his  family."  His  ej 
gleamed  angrily,  and  Margaret,  slightly  chilled,  km 
that  he  meant  what  he  said.  The  man  said  quietly  a 
with  a  slight  sneer,  "And,  if  by  10  o'clock  tonight  t 
Senora  has  not  thought  better  of  her  good  intentii 
and  delivered  Senor  Brenchierez,  we  shall,  not  only 
away  with  Brenchierez  and  his  family,  we  shall  a; 
destroy  the  legation  and  all  its  occupants."  He  paus 
to  let  his  threat  sink  in.     Margaret  shuddered : 

"Bu — but  the  United  States  government  will  pun 
you — will  hang  you!" 

The  man  sneered  openly  now,  "The  United  Sta 
government  must  catch  us  first.  In  the  meantime, 
is  useless  for  anyone  to  leave  the  legation  or  to  se 
any  messages.  All  wires  are  cut.  So,  Senora,  reme 
ber  that  if  Senor  Brenchierez  is  not  delivered  by 
o'clock  tonight,  we  will  blow  up  the  legation." 

"But — but  he   can't   mean   it!"   Margaret   was 
counting  the  interview  to  the  incredulous  Ann. 

"He  does,  Ann.  These  natives  are  determined,  sti 
born  creatures  and  I'm  so  afraid!  I  wish  to  heav 
that  Phil  were  here!"    Her  voice  broke. 

"Now,  Margaret,  don't  lose  heart.  There  mi 
be  some  way  out  of  it.  I  will  get  out  of  this  legation 
She  clenched  determined  hands. 

Margaret  was  at  once  her  old  self.  "You'll  do  no 
ing  of  the  kind,  Ann  Pennington,  do  you  think  I  wf 
you  shot  in  cold  blood?  You  go  right  to  your  room  a 
stay  there!"  She  stamped  an  imperious  foot;  A 
laughed.  As  long  as  Margaret  could  still  be  bossy,  s 
wasn't  beaten  yet. 


© 


UT  Margaret's  looks  belied  her.  She  was 
from  being  as  self-assured  as  her  manner  s\ 
gested.  Within  herself  she  was  waging  a  fierce  batt 
She  was  more  strongly  convinced  than  ever,  that  1 
outlaAvs  meant  to  carry  out  their  threat,  and  why  n< 
In  this  practically  lawless  country,  they  could  cla 
that  it  had  been  an  accident,  and  by  the  time  t. 
United  States  had  investigated  the  matter  it  woi 
be  next  to  impossible  to  trace  them.  Should  she,  tl 
expose  the  members  of  the  household  to  death?  Woi 
she  be  able  to  answer  to  God  for  the  lives  of  the  cl 
dren,  Ann,  the  servants  and  herself? 

Since  Brenchierez  and  his  family  were  doomed,  w] 
it   not  far  better  that   she   give   them   over  and    p 
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)se  other  lives?  Inhuman — horrible!  She  was  los- 
»  her  mind!  She  couldn't  think  of  doing  such  a 
ng! 

As  the  train  neared  the  border  of  Costa-Rica  and 
aaragua  it  slowed  to  a  stop.  Philip  Pennington  saw 
rernment  troops  on  either  side  of  the  train;  he  paced 

•  platform  impatiently — if  they  were  going  to  search 
1  train,  why  in  blazes  didn't  they  search  it  and  let 
»o  on?  Five  minutes  passed  and  still  no  movement, 
il  stepped  off  the  train  and  made  his  way  to  the  en- 
le.  The  engineer  told  him  that  the  troops  had  stopped 

•  train,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  pass.  Phil  ad- 
>ssed  the  captain  and  explained  that  it  was  imper- 
ve  that  he  reach  Managua  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
)tain  said  nothing;  Phil  expostulated;  still  no  sign 

comprehension ;  Phil  protested  that  he  was  the 
lerican  minister  and  that  his  wife  and  children  were 
Managua  and  that  he  must  get  there  immediately. 
e  captain  smiled  and  said  politely,  "No  sabe  Ingles." 
il  mopped  his  brow  and  repeated  his  story  in  Span- 
.  But  the  captain  shook  his  head,  "No,  no."  He 
s  very  sorry  biit  it  was  impossible — the  train  could 
cross  the  border.  Phil  protested,  insisted,  raged, 
it  was  no  use.  In  desperation  he  returned  to  the 
.  He  opened  his  portmanteau  for  a  handkerchief 
I  his  eye  fell  on  a  large  American  flag  which  he  al- 
ys  carried  with  him.  Suddenly  he  had  an  inspiration 
atching  up  the  flag  he  rlshed  down  the  platform, 
ped  the  flag  over  the  engine  and  cried:  "En  el 
abre  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America." 
i'he  captain  gasped,  then  saluted  respectfully  and 
I  one  word  to  the  engineer,  "Vaya!"  The  train 
vly  crossed  the  border  and  steamed  on  its  way  to 
aagua. 

*         *         *         * 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Ann  had  made  three 
uecessful  attempts  to  leave  the  legation.  The  out- 
s  had  thoroughly  and  effectively  cut  off  the  legation 
n  any  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
Margaret  was  losing  courage;  at  5  o'clock  an  up- 
r  from  the   kitchen   had   brought  her  to   the   spot. 

servants  had  heard  of  the  threat  and  begged  the 
ora  to  save  them,  to  spare  their  lives  and  give 
this  man.  They  declared  that  if  he  were  not  given 
they  would  all  be  blown  to  bits.     When  Margaret 

the  kitchen  after  promising  them  that  they  would 
be  "blown  to  bits,"  she  was  very  discouraged. 
A.t  the  top  of  the  stairs  she  met  little  Jacqueline, 
■  had  just  awakened  from  her  afternoon  nap,  tous- 
,  curly  head  and  sleepy  eyes. 

'Don't  wowwy,  Muzzer,  I'se  all  wight."  Margaret 
ped  her  in  her  arms.  A  big  lump  rose  in  her  throat, 
i  coming  from  her  room  found  them  this  way. 


"Margaret,"  she  said,  "come  in  here." 

"I  can't  stand  it,  Ann.  I  can't!  I  can't!  Why  isn't 
Phil  here?"  She  was  crying  openly  now.  "What  shall 
we  do?  The  children — ,  the  servants — !  0  God  help 
us!  Think  Ann!  Think  what  it  means!"  Margaret  was 
sobbing  hysterically,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  "0  Ann — could  we — could  we  give  him — No! 
No!  I  didn't  mean  it.    I'm — I'm — " 

"Yes,  I  know,  dear;  you're  just  awfully  nervous. 
It'll  all  turn  out  somehow."  She  comforted  and 
soothed  her. 

In  the  early  evening  Ann  went  to  her  room.  She 
stood  for  some  time,  hidden  by  the  drapes,  looking  out. 
The  heavens,  calm  and  serene  in  the  light  of  the  tropical 
moon,  mocked  ironically  the  scene  below,  where 
drunken  outlaws  made  her  shrink  in  repulsion,  horror ! 
Shouts  and  derisive  laughter — scraps  of  ribald  song! 
The  revelers,  having  robbed  the  neighboring  cathedral, 
were  lurching  down  the  street  in  twos  and  threes, 
clothed  in  the  sacred  vestments.  The  bishop's  mitre 
had  been  thrust  contemptuously  on  the  head  of  an 
ass,  the  benediction  cope  thrown  across  its  back ;  the 
drunken  men  were  leading  it  in  procession. 

Ann  turned  from  the  window  sick.  She  felt 
nauseated — cold  perspiration  broke  out  all  over  her; 
she  fell  on  her  knees. 
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"0  God,"  she  prayed,  "O  God! — send  Phil — send 
him,  quickly — quickly!"  She  sobbed  hysterically  but 
immediately  quieted  herself  and  returned  to  the  win- 
dow, attracted  by  a  flash  of  light  cast  by  a  car  round- 
ing the  corner.  She  stood  tense,  then  with  a  suppressed 
shriek  of  joy  she  stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  It  was 
Phil !  She  leaned  over  the  rail  and  saw  him  speak  to 
the  guard,  who  refused  to  let  him  in.  Phil  glanced  up 
at  the  balcony  and  without  a  word,  got  into  the  car  and 
drove  away.  Ann  gasped  and  stood  staring  into  the 
night.  About  three  minutes  later  she  noticed  a  man 
strolling  across  the  street.  The  man  tooK  out  a  white 
handkerchief  and  held  it  up.  She  watched  him,  every 
nerve  taut.  Suddenly  she  gripped  the  rail,  and  leaned 
oyer  eagerly.  Yes,  it  was  saying,  "W-I-G  W-A-G." 
It  was  Phil !  She  dashed  into  her  room  and  got  two 
white  handkerchiefs,  rapidly  she  flashed,  "Brendierez 
here,  legation  surrounded  by  outlaws  who  threaten  to 
blow  it  up  if  he  is  not  delivered  at  10  p.  in.  Get  sol- 
diers from  new  president."  The  man  rounded  the  cor- 
ner and  Ann  heard  a  car  drive  away. 

As  Ann  watched,  the  mood  of  the  mob  changed  from 
drunken  revelry  to  brutal  anger.  The  insurgents  were 
becoming  impatient.  Loud  cursing  voices  were  de- 
manding action.  There  was  a  lull  and  Ann  could  hear 
the  harsh  voice  of  the  leader. 

' '  One  would  be  enough — but  we  better  have  three  to 
make  sure.  Put  one  here  in  front  of  the  house — yes, 
that's  right — stretch  that  fuse  across  the  street — now 
one  in  back  and  one  to  the  left.  When  I  give  the  signal 
— one  shot — light  the  fuses  and  scatter  ! ' ' 

Ann  stood  as  if  hypnotized ;  fascinated,  she  watched 
the  men  place  the  bomb  and  unwind  the  fuse.  Even 
in  her  horrified  stupor  she  could  see  that  the  bombs 
were  rudely  improvised.  Then  as  if  suddenly  awakened, 
she  rushed  downstairs  to  the  front  door.  He  had  said 
one  shot;  she  would  stay  there  until  the  signal  was 
given,  then — a  sudden  report  rent  the  air !  Ann  tried 
the  door — it  was  bolted!  She  grasped  the  first  object 
her  hand  lit  upon — an  umbrella — and  smashed  with  all 
her  strength  at  the  plate  glass  door  but  broke  only  the 
umbrella.  Blindly  she  dashed  through  the  library — ■ 
catching  up  a  chair,  she  hurled  it  at  the  window  and 
climbed  oiat.  A  sharp  pain — blood  trickled  down  her 
leg — "must  have  been  the  glass — no  matter."  One 
hundred  yards  away  was  a  spark;  she  reached  it  and 
stamped  it  out  with  both  her  high  heels. 

"Now  the  next — to  the  left — "  Through  the  gar- 
den— at  every  step  her  foot  sank  in  the  mud.  She 
caught  her  heel  in  a  vine  and  fell — face  downward — 
in  a  second  she  was  up ;  she  could  see  the  faint  spark, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  caught  and  held  her  feet.  She 
had  that  helpless  feeling  that  comes  in  sleep,  of  wanting 
to  run  and  not  being  able  to  lift  one's  feet.    One  slipper 


caught  in  the  mire.  "What  difference — leave 
there."  On!  On!  With  bare  feet  she  stamped  out 
the  second  fuse ! 

Almost  exhausted,  she  started  for  the  back  of 
house.  It  was  a  long  way  to  go — would  she  ne 
get  there?  She  stopped  and  threw  away  the  other  si 
so  that  she  could  run  more  smoothly;  in  the  backs 
now — but  where  was  the  spark?  "It  ought  to  be  ab 
— let's  see — "  On  her  hands  and  knees  she  crawl 
searching,  feeling  for  that  fuse.  Her  hand  fell  oi 
cold  round  object — ah,  she  had  found  it ! — but  wh 
was  the  spark?  A  hissing  sound — the  object  sprain 
' '  0  God  ! ' ' — the  thing  was  a  snake  !  But  it  had  misj 
her.  Fifteen  yards  away  was  a  tiny  spark — one  yi 
from  the  spark  was  the  bomb! 

Lurching — falling — crawling — she  readied  the  spjj 
and  pressed  it  out  between  the  palms  of  her  hands. 

Whirring  sounds  of  motorcycles — Phil ! — wheez: 
sounds  of  a  bullet  from  an  insurgent's  gun,  grazing  i 
shoulder — rolling  sounds  of  the  troops — muffled  soiu 
of  retreat ! 

'i'  >!<  %  v 

When   Ann    dragged    herself    wearily    through 
front  door,  Margaret,   half  laughing,  half  crying  \j 
clinging  to  Phil. 

"But  Phil,  Ann,  how  did  you  do  it?" 
"Well,  Marge,"  grinned  Ann  weakly,  "I've  kno 
Phil  'most  longer  than  you  have." 

"You  bet!"   agreed   Phil   huskily.     "She  was 
best  Boy  Scout  in  my  Troop ! ' ' 
THE   END. 


YOUNG  IDEAS 

(Continued  Prom  Page  30.) 


allusions  to  mythical  gods  and  legendary  heroes, 
writes  of  life  as  he  sees  it  and  as  every  ordinary  n 
lives  it. 

Lastly,  modern  youth  and  modern  poetry  admit 
lack  of  bookishness.  At  least  they  are  real  and  g> 
uine  and  not  always  flaunting  knowledge  that  the  i 
sophisticated  public  little  understands.  Amy  Low> 
member  of  a  prominent  New  England  family,  wid' 
read  and  a  brilliant  student,  was  belligerent,  in  1 
literary  sense,  and  wrote  according  to  the  creed  of  1 
contemporaries,  omitting  any  reference  to  her  tre 
ury  of  knowledge.  To  use  the  words  that  Miss  Lou 
employs  to  describe  the  beauty  of  "A  Lady"  as 
description  of  her  own  poetry,  it  is  "  perfumed  W 
the  pungence  of  sealed  spice  jars."  The  wisdom  tl 
is  concealed  can  yet  be  detected  like  a  faint  perfin 
The  modern  poet,  as  the  "miracle  man,"  still  has  I 
old  message,  but  he  has  young  ideas  and  they  n( 
but  time  to  grow. 
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